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Linking city, village and farm, 
crossing mountain and wilderness, the 
telephone system challenges Nature 
in her strongholds and battles her 
fiercest moods. 


Out on his lonely “‘beat”’ the tele- 
phone trouble-hunter braves the 
blizzard on snow-shoes, body bent 
against the wind, but eyes intent upon 
the wires. 


North, south, east, west—in winter 
and summer, in forest and desert— 
the telephone workers guard the 
highways of communication. Travel- 
ing afoot where there are no roads, 
crawling sometimes on hands and 
knees, riding on burros, or motor- 


Whatever else may fail 


cycles, or trucks, they “‘get there” as 
they can. 


When Nature rages to tiat point 
where few things can stand against 
her, when property is destroyed and 
towns cut off, the telephone is needed 
more than ever. No cost is too much, 
no sacrifice too great, to keep the 
wires open. If telephone poles come 
down with the storm, no matter how 
distant they may be, no matter how 
difficult to reach, somehow a way is 
found, somehow—in blizzard, hurri- 
cane, or flood—the service is restored. 


Whatever else may fail, the tele- 
phone service must not fail, if human 
effort can prevent it. This is the 
spirit of the Bell System. 
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Ky AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ociaTED One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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ne “ ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY ™ 
APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 
The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 

During the World War mighty armies marched over the battlefields where Napoleon fought overa century ago. All the 


causes of this mighty struggle may be learned from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and 
reliable history, containing the rise and fall_of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History :. World 


Including a full authentic account of the World War 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 
ther men have written histories of one nation or periods Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay 
of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a history of the entire 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will mame our special low price and easy terms of payment | | ee 
only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the _ _ mn a) 


lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 
free sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will 
ve you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully . a 
utiful style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, 
nor do we sell through bookstores, so there is no agents’ commission or ‘ae 
book dealers’ profits to pay. Our plan of sale enables us to ship a 
direct from factory to customer and guarantee satisfaction. “. , 


Six Thousand Years of History 


RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 
through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of yesterday, 
including a full authentic account of the World War. He 
covers every race, every nation, every time, and 
holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 


RIDPATH is endorsed Presidents of the 

United States, practically all university and college 
presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who 
own and love it. Don't you think it would be worth 
while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
pages from the History? They are free. 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 


RIDPATH ictures the great historical events 
as though they were happening before your eyes; he 

carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings 

and queens and warriors; tosit in the Roman Senate; to march 

against Saladin and hisdark-skinned followers; tosail the south- 

ern seas with Drake; tocircumnavigate the globe with Ma 

He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability. 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 
ag mon lightning was discovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 


purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 
incur no obligation. Just address 
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BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


é AVE NOTHING IN YOUR HOME THAT YOU DO NOT 

KNOW TO BE USEFUL, OR BELIEVE TO BE BEAUTI- 
FUL,” SAID WILLIAM MORRIS, THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN._ IT 
IS THE GOLDEN RULE FOR FURNISHING ARTISTIC HOMES. 


MACEY SECTIONAL BOOKCASES ARE ADAPTED TO THIS 
IDEA. THEY POSSESS THE BEAUTY OF THE OLD MASTER 
DESIGNS, BUT ADD THE PRACTICAL ADVANTAGE OF BEING 
SECTIONAL. THEY MAY BE BUILT UP AND ADDED TO, RE- 
ARRANGED, TAKEN APART OR EASILY MOVED ABOUT. THEY 
ARE DESIGNED NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SYMMETRY AND 
CHARM NO MATTER WHAT THE ARRANGEMENT. 


MACEY BOOKCASES DO NOT LOOK SECTIONAL 
—BUT THEY ARE. 
YOU WOULD LIKE THEM IN YOUR HOME. 


Catatog No. 222 J. M. J. will give full information. Write to us. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


985 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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By the Side of the Road 


By ALLA M. 


‘Tie were some who thought “Uncle 

Jake” was a little weak in the upper 
' ° story—he was always full of jokes and he in- 
sisted on walking on the sunny side of the 
street. But no board of charities found him 
so, though with unspoken pangs of regret they 
sentenced him and his jokes to the County 
Farm. After the bitterness had worn off, Uncle 
Jake’s inmost self came to the top. The old 
twinkle revived and the deep set eyes looked 
out cheerfully again and the mouth found its 
upward curve. His friends used to call it the 
curve that wouldn’t be downed. 

His friends? The twinkle vanished for a 
moment and the mouth straightened in a hard 
line. Where were they when he so _ sorely 
needed them? Then Uncle Jake’s spine became 
erect again and the almost-despairing twinkle 
shone out. “Oh, that’s all right,” he said to 
the dog curled at his feet. ‘Everybody’s got 
somebody and something. My! I’m glad to 
be able to get around. And this whole out- 
doors belongs to me too. This ain't the Poor 
Farm at all—this here is just my country home! 
So—eh, Buster >” 

The dog agreed with a fiercely wagging tail, 
as he always did. Then Uncle Jake’s spirit 
was clear on top again and he rose up straight 
and tall, solider that he was. “Well, Buster, 
I got my thoroughbreds all rubbed down and 


FOSTER 


my Jerseys all milked—s’posin’ we take a 
walk. Nothin’ like takin’ life easy in your old 
age,” and he patted the brown head as they 
started down the road. 

He went a new way and found much to in- 
terest him. His keen eyes still saw the wonder- 
ful in nature and his old heart responded to all 
that was beautiful. “ “Let me live in a house 
by the side of the road’—funny how that 
popped in my mind. But it wouldn’t be a bad 
job to ‘be a friend to man’ for an old duffer 
like me. I might feel I was some ‘count then. 
I jes’ think I'd like the job,” he said, as he 
sat down for a little rest. His eyes wandered 
over the distant hill tops to the fleecy white 
cloud beyond. “Mother,” he began tremu- 
lously, I guess you are lookin’ down, ain't you ? 
I know you hated to leave me alone. But I’m 
so glad you send down your cheery spirit to 
help—oh, it’s all right, mother, I kin wait,” 
and he choked back the lump in his throat. 
“The good Lord must’a’ had something fur me 
to do yet—that’s why I stay on. But I wisht 
I knew what it was. Seems I’m no ‘count. But 
—come on, Buster, let’s go on.” 

On and on they went with new scenes be- 
fore them. As they came to a nice shady yard 
with a little white house nestled in the green, 
Uncle Jake stopped. “‘I’d sorter like a drink 
from that well,” he said, as he walked in at 
the gate. A little child at play, looked up 
wonderingly. “Hello, girlie, could a tired old 
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man have a drink?” he asked. The child ran 
in the house and soon returned with a shiny 
glass. “Thank you—thank you,” said the 
man as he drank long and deep from the clear 
water. “Doggie, too,” said the child, as she 
filled a pan for Buster. 

“Won't you come up and rest a little >”’ came 
from a woman’s voice. “I—oh, no—why yes, 
I'd be glad to, ma’am,” came from the aston- 
ished old man. As he reached the small porch, 
a comfortable rocker was pushed toward him. 
“Walked far>” the woman asked. Uncle Jake 
sat down heavily. He was a bit tired. 

“Right smart ways,” he replied with a smile, 
“but we are used to walks—me and Buster.” 
The woman slipped inside and presently re- 
turned with a big glass of buttermilk. 

“S’pose you have plenty of this, but it does 
rest one,” she said as she handed him the glass. 
Used to it! Uncle Jake’s eyes twinkled a little 
as he thought of the Jerseys—that were not. 

“But it’s always great, ma’am. And it does 
rest a fellow.” Buster curled up for a real 
nap and Uncle Jake stretched out two weary 
legs. “Nice little home you have here,” he 
said. A shadow crossed the face of the woman. 
“Yes, I—we are very comfortable,” she said 
slowly. Uncle Jake’s eyes wandered past the 
woman, into the house. Then he sat up very 
straight and his eyes turned quickly to the 
woman’s face. Her eyes had followed his, and 
now met them suddenly. ““Yes—my husband’s 
picture,” she said in a low voice. “He sleeps 
in France, and all I have is a gold star—and 
memory.” Uncle Jake was indignant because 
of the way his eyes and voice behaved. He— 
a big, hard old man! But the eyes of the 
woman were tearless. Where were all those 
happy, comforting phrases of his? 

“I—I, well I envy you ma’am, for such a 
memory;” he was getting on top again. “And 
you are a brave wife of a brave soldier. What 
more sacred memory could the little one have? 
I’m sure he looks down on you with great 
love.” And then, without knowing why he did 
it, he told his feeling about Mother. “I je’ 
can feel her a lookin’ at me,” he said tenderly. 
“When I’m lonely, she jes’ cheers me up, and 
when I look up her way I kin almost see ‘her. 
It’s a most blessed feelin’, ma’am.” The 
woman swallowed hard. 

“Oh, I never thought of looking at it that 
way! To me he has been far, far away. I 
have lost touch—oh, do you really believe their 
spirits are near?” Uncle Jake’s fine eyes be- 
came pools of feeling. 


he said earnestly. “An’ the more I think it, 
the more real it grows. Why—why how cap 
love be lost? Love is immortal. All other 
things disappear. Hope grows into fruition 
and faith becomes sight. But love—why is it 
love always!” The old man wasn’t sure the 
idiom was all his own, but anyway the belief 
in it was his own. 

A new look came to the eyes of the woman. 
“That is the most comforting thing I’ve heard,” 
she said tremulously. ‘“‘I—oh, I’m going to 
try to believe it. 
grieve. For Betty’s sake, I want to be strong. 
Oh, I thank you for this comfort! And you 
now—-where do you live>”’ 

Uncle Jake moved restlessly. “‘I—oh, yes— 
I live quite a ways back. I got a good—home, 
Very comfortable. But I must be goin’. Fine 
little girl you got.” The woman and child 
followed to the gate. 

“Do come again some time,” urged the 
woman. “Goodbye.” 
mind, the man and dog continued down the 
unknown road. “A glorious old day and a 
grand old world, Buster! I dunno as I’m 
sorry I’m here,” and he began on a cheery 
whistle. 


I don’t want to grieve and | 


Refreshed in body and | 


The whistle was the only sound for | 


quite a distance.’ His next “adventure,” as he | 


called it, was the sight of a man ploughing. 
Not being in a hurry, the man came over to 
the fence. 

“Pretty hot, ain’t it?” he said. ‘Seems like 
the weather always has it in for a fellow,” and 
he mopped his neck and face. 
laughed heartily. 

“Rather nice day, i thought—but ‘course 
I’m a man of leisure. 
couldn’t do much if it rained, could you?” 
The man grunted. 


too, on this trip. 
work, anyway. Guess I'll run away to the 
Poor Farm and take it easy,” and the man 
laughed harshly. Uncle Jake choked a little, 
but—“These broad fields look mighty fine,” he 
said. “Lots of worse things than workin’. 
‘Pears to me I'd like it. It’s a heap more 


interesting than—well, loafin’. If I didn’t have 


Uncle Jake | 


Jes’ the same, you | 


“‘Needn’t be so tarnation | 
hot, though. A fellow’s legs get mighty tired, | 
I wisht I didn’t have to | 


this here old crick, blest if I wouldn’t like | 


to plough again!” The man laughed. 

“Well, I'd like to loaf awhile. Always work, 
with no money to show for it. The old woman 
and the kids use it all up. I never see no 
money—all goes for them.” 

had 


Something pricked Uncle Jake and he 
to calm himself before he could speak. “Well, 


“I jes’ couldn’t live if I didn’t believe it,” 1 must be agoin’ on,” he said; “but jes’ try 
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_—but old men are jes’ no ‘count at all. 
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and remember it’s nice to have the wife and 
kids around. And that’s your job. S’ lonely 
without them in this world—goodbye.” 

The farmer stood looking after the old man 
as he went down the road. “Maybe he is some 
right—I dunno. I s’pose this is my job—gid- 
dap, Jenny.” 

The old man and the dog tramped along. 
“Be so nice to be ‘count to somebody,” he 
murmured. “I uster think I was some good. 
Now, mother—she would ’a’ been helping some- 
body all the time. Good wimmen are like that 
After 
all my busy years, now to be dumped in the— 
Poor Farm. Can’t do nothin’ for nobody;” 
and a few tears coursed slowly down the 


and off the man went to the water. 
his one clean handkerchief with water, he hur- 
ried back. “Now let Uncle Doctor fix you up,” 
he said as he carefully washed off the blood. 
“Now you’re a hurted soldier, you know, and 
Ill bind up this poor little foot.” 


minus part of his shirt. 
now. What a funny man!” 


Soaking 


It was soon done, though Uncle Jake was 
The boy was smiling 


“Where do you live, young feller” asked 
the man. Then the blue eyes filled up again. 

“Oh—’way up that long hill and I can't 
walk—oh dear, oh dear!” But Uncle Jake 
shut the tears off instanter. “Why don’t you 
know how they do in the war? Buddies who 
aren't hurt always take the wounded soldiers 


wrinkled cheeks. He walked on in silence for 
some time. Somehow the bright day had 
grown cloudy with these reflections. “Why, I 
ain’t—why, for the land’s sake! S'matter, 
bub>” This to a tousled-headed little young- 
ster sitting on the bank of a little stream. 

The child stopped crying a minute, as the 
man and dog came near. Then he started in 
again. ‘“I—oh—oo, I cut my foot!” he 


wailed, holding up the bleeding member. 
“Lemme see, sonny,” and the man sat down 
by the little fellow, while the dog licked the 
hare foot sympathetically. 
“Well, that sure does look like blood, but I 
kin fix it good and proper. 


Wait a minute,” 


on their backs. Now right about face, and 
mount!” and the old man stooped for his bur- 
den. With a merry laugh the boy climbed up, 
with chubby arms around the old man’s neck. 
Off they went, with the bounding dog close by. 
It was rather a steep hill and the old man 
grew pretty short of breath. ‘“Oughter be 
good for the crick,” he said, as he shifted his 
load from the lame side. 

Finally the trio reached the top of the hill 
and came to a comfortable little farmhouse. 
As they reached the porch a woman came out 
hurriedly. Deep wrinkles and heavy eyes 
spoiled a pretty face, and each movement be- 
spoke impatience. 
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“What's the matter—what’s he been up to 
now?’ she asked, as she took the boy from 
the man’s back. 

“Never done nothin’,” came from the child 
in the same impatient tone. “Oh, just a cut 
foot this time,” said Uncle Jake. “’S all right 
now and he’s some soldier, too.” The old man 
staggered a little. 

“Oh! of course you're tired a-carryin’ him 
—come sit down,” the woman said, with belated 
hospitality. 

“Do feel a mite winded,” the man said as 
he sat down heavily. The woman looked at 
him kindly and the deep wrinkles smoothed out 
quickly. “I do ’preciate your kindness, sir. Up 
that long hill too—I’m sorry.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Got to help a fellow 
up a hill sometimes. Nice little chap that,” 
answered the man. The frown returned. 

“Oh, yes—but I got four, and there’s always 
something. I never get through—the children 
wear me plumb out,” and the wrinkles came 
in a hurry to the woman’s face. 

Uncle Jake looked off to the fleecy clouds. 
What was Mother thinking about it? Once 
they had four too, but one by one they had 
slipped away. But they had never thought 
them troubles. 

“I—oh ’scuse me, madam—TI guess I was 
a-thinkin’. But I think children are great in- 
ventions. Keep us from growing sour and self- 
ish. Wisht I had a dozen,” the man said 
The woman caught her breath 
sharply. “Have you—any children?” she 
asked. The man kept his eyes on the fleecy 
clouds and cleared his throat. 

“Oh, yes, four. And Mother. But you see 
they ain’t here no more. But God knows best. 
And memory is a sweet possession sometimes.” 
A sob escaped the woman. “Oh, I’m so sorry. 
And are you alone?” she asked. 

“Alone? Oh, bless you—no. Ain’t I got 
the whole world of folks? And when I can’t 
do nothin’ more, He will bring me home to 
my family. And Mother helps me so much. 
Got time to look after the children over there 
—and me here. It’s so nice to think about!” 
and the old man’s eyes shone through the tears. 
“Well, I must jog along. Hope the little foot 
will be all right. Love ’em all hard, ma’am— 
they be rare treasures. Goodbye.” And off 
v started with the dog trotting close by his 
side. 

The woman looked after him silently. “And 
mine are all here,” she said softly. “Oh! I 
must trv to remember what he said—‘love ‘em 


hard!’” 


“Well, jes’ how far do you think we be from 
home, Buster? I know my old legs are sorter 
weary, anyway, and the old man walked un- 
steadily. Always a believer in Divine Provi- 
dence, Uncle Jake wasn’t at all surprised when 
a man leaned from a passing car with an in- 
vitation to ride. He climbed in wearily. 

“Somebody jes’ sent you along,” he 
chuckled; “I’m about tuckered out.” They 
talked about the weather and the crops, and 
had a pleasant visit. “But I tell you,” the 
driver said, “something is about to happen. 
We're on the very brink of a volcano. Busi- 
ness is rotten, industry paralyzed and I look 
for a panic within six months.” 

“You do!” exclaimed Uncle Jake. “Pshaw! 
I never look for anything I don’t want. Don’t 

ay. 
“Oh, that’s very well in theory. But anyone 
who studies conditions agrees with me,” went 
on the driver. 

“Oh, I dunno. I may be an old man, but 
I try to keep read up. An’ I been through a 
lot of hard times in my life, but I notice | 
always pulled through. There always seems 
to be a way out. Worryin’ only weakens a 
fellow. Why, man—the quickest way to bring 
on a panic is to talk like you're a-talkin’ now! 
That’s always what starts runs on banks. Now 
s’posin’ everybody would talk prosperity and 
hopeful signs—don’t you think it would make 
things better >” 

The driver looked out over the adjoining 
country and then back to the kindly old face 
beside him. “Well, I s’pose so. But it’s sort 
of hard when everything looks dead wrong.” 

The old man smiled. “Jes’ happen to think 
of a poem I got at home about a man who did 
things when ‘everything was dead wrong,’ in 
spite of all who said it couldn’t be done. One 
learns a heap, if he grows old with his ears 
and eyes open.” 

“Well, you’re dead right—you really are. I 
should be philosopher enough to not fall in line 
with the general run of talk,” the driver said. 
“I don’t know but what it might be a good 
idea to start a different line of argument. 
Thanks to you—I believe I will!” 

The old man looked over happily. “I tell 
you, son, it would do a lot of good. First 
brighten up your insides and then reflect on 
other folks. Oh, we can do a whole lot by 
jes’ thinkin’ right and talkin’ right. I jes’ tell 
you, I envy you young fellers for the chance 
you get nowadays. Don’t let it go by. Work 
things out right for us old fellows who ain't 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Old ‘Valentines 


By ALBERTA WING COLWELL 


My love sent me some Valentines, 
A sheaf of roses white, 

A heart shaped box of candied sweets, 
But I’m not happy, quite. 


I'd rather have the Valentines, 
Like Grandma used to get, 
Old Valentines of silver lace, 


My Grandma has them yet. 


Old Valentines of silver lace, 


And Cupids with their darts, 


Long wreathes of quaintest flowers twined, 


With strings of blood red hearts. 


Old Valentines of silver lace, 
With painted church inside, 

And underneath, in faded ink 
“Will you, love, be my bride >?” 
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El Rito de los Fnijoles 


By MARJORIE G. BONIFACE 


Three are few national monuments in 
America as little known as the Rito de 


los Frijoles, and few can compare with it in 


history and charm. It is the Bandelier National 
Monument, so named for Adolph F. Bande- 
lier, the man who explored these ancient ruins 
of the tribal cliff dwellers and in whose mem- 
ory the School of American Archeology has 
caused them to be set apart as a national mon- 
ument bearing his name. 

To reach Frijoles, for so the place is called 
all over New Mexico, leave the train at the 
ancient city of Santa Fe, where one can profit- 
ably spend several days rambling around the 
adobe-lined streets, and can easily fancy him- 
self in the heart of old Spain. Busses bearing 
the name Rito de los Frijoles go twice daily 
to the monument. If you leave Santa Fe in 
the early morning you arrive at the ranch house 
in the canon about twelve o’clock and time to 
eat. The thirty-mile trip from Santa Fe takes 
several hours, as it has many hairpin curves 
going down into and climbing out of canons, 
and too, the road is narrow and looks straight 
down from some places into the valley below, 
a sheer drop of several hundred feet, but a 
look at the driver reassures you as he views 
the whole scene with the utmost complacency 
and boredom. 

Arriving at the edge of the canon, the car 
stops and you are told to get out and walk the 
rest of the way; glancing down into the canon 
you understand why; no car could possibly go 
down that precipitous path. You walk several 
miles in going this distance of not more than 
a quarter mile down to the bottom, as the trail 
runs in nearly horizontal lines only a few feet 
apart with the curves occurring wherever pos- 
sible down the face of that cliff. Pausing on 
this trail you look down upon the rito and 
corral and finally, among the trees, the ranch 
house with a fleet of white-winged tents spread 
over the little rise at the back of the house, per- 
mitting the sightseer to sleep indoors or out. 

This canon, from its wide beginning to its 
narrowed walls at the end, is not more than 
six miles long, nor more than a quarter mile 
wide at any place, and contains just eighteen 
hundred acres in all. 

Its southern side is a steep slope, at the top 
of which lies a wooded mesa. Along the flat 
bottom of this canon, past the ranch and on 


through the willows, runs the little brook, el 
rito, not large but permanent! It gallantly 
furnishes water for every living thing in the 
canon, and how it gurgles over the stones! 
You can hear it like a lullaby from your tent 
at night until it sings you to sleep. 


The chief interest of the monument is its 
northern cliff. This rises to a height of sev- 
eral hundred feet, irregular, with here and there 
a pinnacle and a rugged crag and then a short 
level, but in no place is it less than 200 feet 
high. This wall is in most places a sheer drop 
and inaccessible except upon ladders and then 
only for a short way, as no ladder could reach 
the mesa above. 


It is this cliff that was peopled by a race 
of men hundreds of years ago, no one can 
say how long, but when the Spaniards came 
over in sixteen hundred it had already been 
abandoned. Viewed at a little distance it re- 
sembles a huge honeycomb. The soft rock of 
the cliff is a yellowish color, and the whole 
face is pitted here and there with small dark 
openings—holes in the wall. 

You can ascend these ladders which have 
been placed to numerous openings by the Arch- 
eological Society and you will marvel that men 
could have lived in quarters so small, but as 
your head clears the top rung of the ladder you 
are looking into a room, not a small hole in 
the rock, as it appears from below, but a room 
in which after crawling through the doorway 
you stand up and walk around. 

Some of these cave rooms are connected 
with others by small openings, making in some 
cases an entire suit. Some are as large as a 
medium-size bedroom, others quite small. In 
one room you find the stone metata and slab 
for crushing corn and in others you are able 
to comprehend the nature of their heating sys- 
tem; their fireplace was a spot on the floor, 
and above it had been made an opening through 
which the smoke could find its way out through 
the face of the cliff. 

This pigeon-holed cliff extends for several 
hundred yards, past the Eagle clan and the 
Turquoise clan, when there is a break in the 
formation and the cliff. becomes less steep and 
is slightly wooded. It is here that the trail 
along which you enter the canon winds its 
way. Further on past this slope the cliff again 
rears itself to a nearly perpendicular height 
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and here you come upon the homes of the 
Snake clan. Here the cliff is more attractive 
than the caves just examined. It is crudely 
terraced, there being several tiers of dwellings 
and crude little vestibules and colonnades. The 
rooms here are larger, with larger openings, 
and are light and airy. A member of our party 
snapped an excellent picture of the communal 
dwelling in the little canon below from one of 
these openings. 

It will take you several hours to explore the 
caves, surprising new retreats clear down to the 
last abode. In this group you come suddenly 
upon a gap in the wall, a mere crevice. En- 
ter this and you are confronted with a ladder 
that you ascend to a jagged crack in the wall, 
then you mount another ladder and still an- 
other until you come upon a large room with 
four walls and a dirt floor, the crevice through 
which you have ascended being the only open- 
ing in the walls. Then you have the sky for 
a roof. How beautiful it is! There are few 
skies as perfect as that of New Mexico—every 
day in the year. You hear no sound, for 
even the most talkative member of your party 
will be still for a while. I cannot explain this 
effect upon one; there is nothing ghostly about 
this lovely spot, but it is unquestionably na- 
ture’s own, and too, you look straight up into 
great depths of blue that you know are far 
above you, yet you feel them near, just out 
of reach. 

The communal dwelling ruins are in the vale 
by the rito; all about are many sand spurs, 
tumble weeds and cholla cacti. This communal 
dwelling was built of adobe, as are hundreds 
of Indian pueblos scattered over the southwest 
today. The building has long since crumbled 
into ruins, but the groundwork or foundation 
remains, leaving a clear plan of the entire 
house. The walls rise in places to a height of 
two or three feet, and you are able to pass 
in and out through the doorways. This was 
an immense house, containing several hundred 
rooms and built around an open court. What 
a great tribe must have peopled this communal 
dwelling, for a family of Indians in their adobe 
homes occupy little space and seem always 
crowded. 

Before seeing Frijoles read Bandelier’s 
“Delight Makers.” The story is of his own 
weaving, but based upon geographical facts, 
scientific researches and knowledge of Indian 
customs gleaned from living and _ studying 
among them for many years. It was cloaked 
in fictional garb to make it more acceptable to 
the public, but contains a wealth of scientific 
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learning and is a very fascinating story. Here 
in the communal dwellings you imagine you 
can pick out the home of Say Koitza, and 
fancy you stand in the door of the house and 
watch with her the antics of the Delight Mak- 
ers as they sport about the court. 

About all these ruins you see many pieces of 
broken pottery, arrow heads and pieces of 
obsidian, and if you are diligent and untiring 
in your efforts you may be rewarded by a 
piece of turquoise. 

Up the rito nearly a mile, and quite re- 
moved from the cliff dwellings, is the Cere- 
monial Cave, like the aerie of an eagle, high 
up in the cliff above the tree tops. The cliff 
here is not vertical, but nearly so, there being 
three distinct jags in the wall. There are three 
ladders leading to the cave, each one reaching 
to a base of rock made by a jag, and the ast 
portion of the way you scramble on hands and 
knees. You climb until you are out of breath 
and, looking down from the second table ledge, 
you may see some of your party seated at the 
foot of the ladder, too dizzy to scale to the 
top. 

Reaching the cave, you step upon sound 
footing, a rock floor. This is a room scooped 
out of solid rock in crescent shape and nearly 
thirty feet wide in its widest place, with the 
cliff hanging about ten feet overhead for a roof. 
This was the old ceremonial cave of this an- 
cient people, for here near the edge of the 
cave is their kiva, in which the wise men held 
their councils. It rises about two feet higher 
than the floor of the cave, a circular wall, tub 
shaped. You may walk upon it and descend 
a ladder the end of which sticks up through a 
square opening just large enough to permit 
your passage down. You find a round room, 
high enough to stand in comfortably and about 
nine feet in diameter. It is rather dark, the 
only opening being the hole through which you 
descended. I can promise you that in this 
kiva you will be assailed by every hair-raising 
story that has ever been told you of Indian 
ceremony, involving peace pipe or war paint. 

Coming out of the kiva and standing in the 
cave, you are high above everything and you 
look down upon the tops of trees that grow 
along the sito and you look upon the opposite 
cliff and note its coloring and are finally fasci- 
nated by what seems a mere line passing along 
in zigzag, but presently you may see a party 
of horses and riders moving carefully along in 
single file and you know that you are seeing 
the trail across the canon. From this observa- 
tory the view alone is worth the climb. 
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Descending and pausing on the ledge at the 
foot of the first ladder, you will notice a strange 
freak of nature or men: a huge boulder of rock 
is resting on a sharp, sudden rise from the slant 
of the cliff beneath. Resting on a little knoll, 
it looks as though one good strong puff of wind 
would send it crashing down the cliff to dam 
the waters of the rito. This great stone lies 
directly in the path up the rocks, a path trace- 
able by the holes dug into the rock for foot 
and hand holds centuries ago, but distinct after 
all these years. That the ancients did scale 
these heights is a face beyond dispute, inac- 
cessible as the trail looks to us from our lad- 
ders, the cave itself with its kiva are mute testi- 
fiers to the fact that it once knew a hardy race 
who walked up the face of stony cliffs. The 
guide ventures the theory that this stone was 
placed here as a means of defending their cere- 
monial cave from hostile tribes. Once dislo- 
cated, the boulder would crush to atoms any- 
thing in its path. Yet, how could they, with- 
out marvelous engineering apparatus, have 
hoisted that boulder to such a precarious posi- 
tion as to make shoving it down hill by man- 
force possible, and yet stable enough to defy 
the elements for we know not how many hun- 
dred years? You may or may not accept this 
theory. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


An interesting side trip can be made on 
horseback from Frijoles to the stone lions and 
painted caves. You ride out of the caion, 
across the mesa, through the beautiful Alamo 
Cafion, and on over a rocky, narrow path, but 
the saddle horses from the ranch know the 
way. The lions are presumably .a freak of 
nature; two stones resembling couchant lions 
lying side by side in a little open plot, ten 
miles from any habitation. The painted caves 
are a few miles farther on. They are rich in 
coloring and rude drawings. This trip takes 
one whole day. 

Of the thirty-three national monuments in 
the United States, eight are in Arizona and six 
in New Mexico. Of all these the Grand Cajon 
is undoubtedly the grandest, but the Bandelier 
National Monument has a different atmosphere, 


and you come away from it, not with the feel- 
ing that you have looked upon the grandest 
work of nature, but that you have viewed the 
handiwork and heard the voices of people who 
lived ages before the United States was born. 
It can be briefly examined in two days, but 
a new discovery awaits the prowler in this 
peaceful retreat every day of his stay, no mat- 
ter how prolonged. ; 


Mc (loud 


By JEAN CAMPBELL MacMILLAN 


I have walked in the woods’ cathedral aisles, 
Between the towering pillars of the pine, 
Where sunlight sifts through crimson dogwood leaves 
As stained glass windows framed in eglantine. 
Tall maple tops aflame as censers swung 
With fragrance of the earth up to His Throne 
And color molten in its melody 

' Made music of the silence without tone. 


And I have opened up my heart to these 

And bade them enter into its abode, 

As quiet caravans that seek at eve, 

Surcease from travel and from precious load; 
But I have seen them stand amazed, appalled, 
Before the portals as they swung apart— 
Dumb at the beauty upon which they gazed, 
Of love, and you at home within my heart. 
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Heritage of the Wild 


By AMATA ABIAH DUNNING 


(Oh with the dance. From the Indian tom- 

tom to its six-piece orchestra of today, 
the little town of Neepomah never stopped 
tripping its light fantastic. It began ages ago 
with scalp dances around a campfire when 
naked savages rent the air with discordant 
sound and fagged themselves almost to death 
to demonstrate the joy overflowing barbarian 
hearts. And then the passing years brought 
along the pleasure-loving Spaniard with his 
light-hearted fandango timed to the soft mu- 
sical strain of the troubadour’s guitar. And 
then followed on the wings of progress and 
agreeable emotions the jitney jazz of Pezzoni’s 
pleasure palace of today. 

Neepomah danced every night, month in and 
month out. Pezzoni never closed his doors. 
There were jitney dances six nights running, 
and every Saturday night a Happy Hooligan, 
a night in Chinatown, or some other worked-up 
special to drag the public in. 

To the east and south stretched big cattle 
ranches, inhabited by cowpunchers and range 
riders: from the north the timbered sections 
contributed woodsmen, and the town proper 
had a dancing population of clerks, business 
men, politicians, loafers whatnots. All classes 
had feminine friends and all came to Pezzoni’s 
on Saturday nights. 

Close upon the Chinatown special, Pezzoni 
clipped a bit of half-century-old merriment and 
put on a Spanish fiesta, an imitation of an 
oldtime roustabout of sefors, seforitas, Indian, 
bandit and buccaneer characters. He urged 
the sountryside to come in the spirit and cos- 
tume of vanished days. 

No one entered into the occasion with keener 
zest than the beautiful Anita Yori. Black- 
haired, white-skinned, with the eyes of a sav- 
age and a heart of flame, the fair senorita at- 
tracted all men who came to that fiesta. The 
mesmeric smile of her sensuous lips, the tilt 
of her voluptuous body, and the glint of her 
passionate eyes kept a jealous rage smoldering 
in the hearts of her admirers. The dancers 
lived again in the old spirit of daring and rage 
when men cut down their brothers to win a kiss 
from a passing fancy. 

“Who is she?” a newcomer, calling himself 
Smith. asked Pezzoni. 


“A part-Indian girl who raises hell around 

ere. 

“Doesn’t look it—face too refined.” Smith's 
eyes followed the girl who drew masculine 
glances as a magnet draws iron. The bodice 
of her Spanish costume hung. loosely from a 
rounded white shoulder, exposing a bosom full 
and beautiful, which moved slightly from the 
pulsing of hot blood in her veins. When danc- 
ing she swayed lightly like a beautiful flower 
in the gentle wind. | 

“There’s a black heart beneath that white 
skin. Knives have clashed because of her.” 
Pezzoni’s face gloated over the things that he 
knew. 

“How so?” the stranger asked, eagerly. 

“Many lovers whom she loved madly, and 
vet refuses to marry. Just watch her now! 
Have a cigar?” The men withdrew to a seat 
near the wall, puffed smoke silently and fol- 
lowed the maneuvers of the girl, who seemed 
to charm men as a snake does a toad. They 
hovered about, hanging greedily upon her 
words. Her voice, inclined to be heavy, vi- 
brated with a magnetic cadence that drew 
hearers to her side as a vacuum pulls in dust. 

A tall, tallow-haired stranger pushed his 
way into the circle of admirers and asked the 
girl for the dance then starting. There were 
no words of greeting, the man was unknown 
to the community, but every one present knew 
that somewhere, sometime, the couple had met 
and loved. His stern, rugged features, his deep- 
set eyes, his manner of speech proclaimed the 
fact as the girl took his arm. 

The couple swung gaily out to the first 
measure of the music and then the girl slipped 
from his arms with a sinuous, serpentine move- 
ment and whirled into the arms of another, 
dancing with the grace of a nymph. A laugh 
of peculiar sweetness, heard by all, broke from 
her lips, followed by a boisterous uproar from 
others. The man left standing alone in mid- 
floor cursed loudly and stood aside, rage quiver- 
ing in every limb. 

“Who is he?” whispered Smith. 

“Dunno—but that she-devil must have his 
number.” 

“Why do you have her here>?” 

“She is a good drawing card and a wonder- 
ful dancer. This is what you might call a raw 
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town—it is in the making. The money comes 
from the men. I please them and don’t give 
much heed to the women.” 

“Rough stuff,” contemptuously. 

“Oh, sure, but joints like this won’t last 
much longer. They are passing like the Indian 
and the buffalo. I’m making hay while the sun 
shines.” 

“She has wonderful hair.” Smith’s eyes 
drifted to the girl’s heavy jet braids piled high 
and held in place by an old Spanish dagger. 


“That dagger hairpin has a little history of 
its own, as well as the maid who wears it.” 

“Yes?” 

“It has a blade of perfect steel and a sure- 
death point. The girl’s mother, a high-strung, 
educated half-squaw, killed her husband with 
it. The man, Anita’s father, came home drunk, 
they quarreled and fought, he drew his bowie 
knife, but the woman was too quick for him. 
That girl has inherited the primitive passions 
of her mother and the grace and cunning of 
her Swiss father.” 


“Look—they are at it again.” The stranger 
stood up, startled by the movements of the 
stranger again approaching the girl. She saw 
him and at once glided off into a solo dance. 
The man twirled his sombrero into midair and 
directed it to fall over the girl’s head. It sank 
down to her ears. 

“What the—oh, yes,” Pezzoni chuckled. 
“An old Spanish custom. The man thus asks 
a senorita to favor him for the balance of the 
evening. He asks to be her exclusive gallant.” 

The girl tore the hat from her head. tram- 
pled it under foot, and flung it back, hitting the 
man full face. A roar of laughter seconded her 
act. Passion and hilarity raged rampant. Both 
men and women had been drinking and it ri- 
pened them for excitement. Bad blood and 
whiskey grasped the reins of entertainment. 

The face of the tall Saxon whitened to match 
his hair and then flamed a livid purple. He 
clenched his hands, knotted with strength, and 
rushed up close to the girl. 

“You'll dance with me now?” His hot breath 
burned her cheek. 

“Thank you—no,” she tossed her head 
haughtily. 

“You will!” He glared as though touched 
by insanity. “You will or you die. I'll tear 
your heart out with these hands of mine and 
throw it to the dogs.” 

His threat brought a smile to the red lips, 
and jeering from the onlookers. Pezzoni’s 
pleasure palace was serving full measure. 


“Answer me!” The room hushed to hear 
the reply. 

“Ah, sir,” the brave Anita faced him fear- 
lessly, ““step aside—I’ll see you in hell first.” 

The man lunged forward with maniacal 
fingers and seized the girl in a mad embrace. 
He forced her lips to his and then shook her 
violently as though she were a rat in the teeth 
of a dog. 

A half dozen men closed in on the couple 
to free her from his grasp. Knives clashed, no 
one knew just what was doing and then the 
pair fell apart. The man slipped to the floor, 
a trickle of blood straining his shirt front. 


“God! The man’s been stabbed.” 
“Stabbed! Who did it?” cried several voices 
aghast. 


“Silence!” the wounded man raised his voice 
into a rasping whisper. “Never mind who—l 
deserved it.” 

And then, to the surprise of the gaping 
crowd, the girl burst into a frenzy of tears and 
bent over the wounded man. 

“You must not die! oh, live, live, darling, 
for my sake!” She kissed him repeatedly, 
passionately. 

“You little devil—I love you,” the man mum- 
bled, and swooned. 

Pezzoni sent for a doctor and closed his 
doors for the night. It was long past midnight; 
the crowd was loath to go, but he pushed them 
out, permitting Smith only to remain. 

The wounded man _ stirred occasionally, 
roused by the entreaties of the woman, who 
stroked back his hair and kissed him again and 
again. 

Pezzoni motioned Smith to one side. 

“I’ve been putting two and two together 
and they make four.” 

“Well?” Smith asked, with a twisted smile. 
“I’m catching step with the blood-stained West 
—go on.” 

“The story goes of a trapper across the 
divide who loved a young girl. The day before 
the wedding she confessed to him that she was 
part Indian, and without a word of farewell he 
cast her off and went back to his traps. She 
followed him—a hundred miles on foot— 
camped with him for months in a_ remote 
mountain canon, served him with the devotion 
of an all-Indian woman, and then he whipped 
her with a rawhide, forcing her to leave him.” 


“And you think?” 
“This is the couple. She and her mother 


came here a year ago, like Arabs in the night, 
and—here comes the doctor.” 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Grandeur 
By GEORGIA S. COUCH 


A mountain gorge with rugged granite walls, 
Gigantic boulders scattered everywhere, 

Clear pools fed by some icy crystal falls 

That laugh and tumble down their rocky stair. 


Vast crevices across the solid rock, 

Filled in by sands of centuries drifted down, 

Where trees take root so deep they stand the 
shock 

Of tempest’s blinding blast and darkest frown. 


These are the things that fill my soul with awe, 
I bow my head in reverence to the dust; 

I gaze upon this grandeur and | draw 

Unto myself unbounded strength and trust. 


The Sounding Sea 


By EMMA CARBUTT RICHEY 


I love the throbbing ocean, 
The wise old sighing sea; 
For always it is singing 
Of wonderful things to-me. 


It sings of jewelled sunbeams 

That dance on the foam and spray, 
It warns the ships of menace 

As it roars in the rocks of the bay. 


It sings of mighty icebergs, 

And boasts of deep caves so grand, 
It moans of warring countries, 

It croons of our own fair land. 


I love the grand old ocean, 
The beautiful, sounding sea; 
The music of its booming 


Is God’s lullaby to me. 
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Breakfast—and Cream 


By VIRGINIA LEE 


plese life was an exaggerated pro- 
fundity of courtship with the Houghtons. 
Barbara Houghton had, long before she met 


Reene Houghton, graduated from the name 


Eva and adopted her second name as a reality; 
so when Reene came to live “in our back yard,” 
as Barbara expressed it, and for which Reene 
was forever explaining: “I live just in back 
of her, a house on the side street,” Eva had 
quite successfully been forgotten or tucked 
away in the attic store-room for some favorite 
relative to bring forth some day to make fur- 
ther complications. Before their marriage, 
Barbara was kept busy—almost exhausted— 
luring Reene from the fireside lest in some way 
he should become acquainted with the horrible 
name “Eva.”” Barbara hated it sincerely—des- 
perately. In fact, she hated it so that the mere 
thought sent her into a rebellious mood for 
weeks with a secret cursing for that person who 
so unwittingly gave her, in her infancy, such a 
course of care in her teens. Of course Reene 
had ears, and families are hard to educate to 
a newly-acquired name—but with his ears 
Reene also had an intution and while he obeyed 
this instinct things went on very nicely, but a 
man can’t be expected always to be subservient 
to the voice within. The discovery of the 
tucked away name was the cause of a squabble 
which ended in almost forever and forever— 
NEVER. But it didn’t. Barbara’s quarrels 
weren't that way. She was like a cat with a 
mouse; let it get so far and then pull it back 
to torture a little more. Reene undoubtedly 
was the mouse, at least he thought so, many 
times before Barbara saw fit to change her 
beloved name of Craig to Houghton, and 
naturally Barbara thought she was the one who 
was always giving in. GIVING IN she deigned 
to remind him so often that he thought per- 
haps she was, and loved her all the more for 
it, until, as every one does, suddenly and with 
a jolt Reene woke one morning after a “con- 
versation” as he called it, which added further 
zest always to Barbara’s wrath, that even if 
Barbara did give in, it was always Barbara 
who started it in the first place. 

By the time Barbara had prepared break- 
fast for two, Reene had, like a tea-kettle, come 
to a boil. Every difference in their courtship 


had added other coals to the already glowing 
fire and Barbara’s smile only irritated him the 
more. 

“Are you going to tell me why Mr. Crane is 
coming here at ten o'clock while I’m away? 
Reene started his barrage with the most abrupt 
question possible. 

“I told you I was not, last night. Do be 
sensible!” 

“IT am sensible. It is you who is not. You 
are not reasonable!” 

“Don’t you dare tell me I’m not reasonable 
again. That is all I have ever heard from 
you and I’ve always melted before that word 
like honey in the sun, but I’m not going to any 
more. I’m just as sensible as you are or ever 
were. Just because | was always taking every- 
thing from you, making up when you were 
angry; always making the advance to soothe 
you before we were married is no sign I’m 
going to do it forever. Sometimes things get 
monotonous.” Barbara held up her head, 
pouted her lips as she seated herself and drew 
her napkin over her lap. This not producing 
the desired effect she picked up the newspaper, 
which Reene had for once left untouched, re- 
minded him at the same time that this was the 
first morning she had had a chance to take a 
glimpse and she really liked it. 

“There you go about that paper again.” 
Reene’s eyes narrowed in a frown. “You 
know the only time | have to read the paper is 
in the morning.” 

“You weren’t reading it this morning. No, 
when I want some attention; when I want to 
be assured that you still love me, you haven't 
time to tell me. The paper is far more im- 
portant than your wife. But just let you 
want to be assured, then you haven't time 
for the paper. You're selfish, just like all men. 
You’ve always been that way. When things 
went your way everything was fine. I was 
always the willing horse. Even before we 
were married, when you should have been ever 
so considerate, I was the fool, the one whe 
was always waiting your beck and call. When 
you didn’t have anything else to do, you took 
me out, then politely told me that evening that 
you had to write letters or something the next 
night. Yes, it was all very nice for me, when 
you chose to stay away, that was fine, because 
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the next night Barbara Craig would be waiting 
for your phone call and crazy to go out with 
you.” 
“Barbara!” 

“Just keep still, I’m not through. I’m tired 
of always hearing ‘be sensible; don’t be so 
kiddish; be reasonable!’ It’s just about time 
you're doing the same!” 

“Now, listen here, I don’t want all this 
conversation. I asked you a civil question and 
I want an answer.” 

“I don’t intend to answer such a foolish 
question! Before we were married, you went 
out and out and out. You had your friends 
you didn’t care to have me meet—they were 
a little rough for me—but they weren’t for 
you. You had crowds, night after night, over 
at your house, yelling, drinking and goodness 
knows what all, and when I even had a thought 
of asking a question, and I didn’t even ask 
the question, you said, “You must believe in 
me; I told you about it all, that they were 
coming; Be reasonable.’ That’s what you said. 
I told you just as much. I told you he was 
coming and I’m not asking you to believe in 
me because | don’t care. I never did believe 
in you anyway.” 

“Barbara!” 

“No, I didn’t, and don’t say ‘Barbara’ that 
way to me either. And the next thing you'll 
want to know is why. Well, I'll tell you why, 
because you are selfish and have such a slick 
way of making people believe they are in the 
wrong, and then you get a thrill out of an 
apology—the making-up. I never will get 
over the time I ran out the back door to call 
you back and you walked on. Oh, it makes 
me so angry when I think of it!” Barbara 
crumpled the paper in her hands, and after 
three vigorous pounds on the table continued, 
“That was always the way with you. If you 
wanted to kiss me good-night, you did. If you 
didn’t feel so inclined, you never took me into 
consideration until you thought I was getting 
angry—you offered. Why wouldn’t I resent the 
“of course, if you want it so badly, I guess I'll 
have to kiss you’ attitude. Then you would 
go away as if you were the one who had his 
feelings hurt; make me feel mean all over, 
and then when I would humble myself enough 
to run after you—you—you—you walked right 
on, and then I ran after you—clear over to 
your house to make up. That’s the way I 
have always done and just because you were 
so clever in turning things around and making 
it the other person’s fault. Oh-ooooo, it makes 
me so mad to think of it, I—I—I—” 
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“Now Barbara, you know just the reason 
I didn’t, and you know the only reason you 
insisted was because you wanted to oppose 
Anyway, that is in the past; let’s forget 
it!” 

“Forget it, yes, that is all you ever ask me 
to do.’ FORGET IT. I’ve forgotten more than 
I ever though I’d know, and all about you— 
but J can’t help remembering even forgotten 
things.” 

“Now, listen, honey-girl, I’ve got to go. | 
have some extra work to do today, and I haven't 
even read the paper—” 

“There you go about the old paper. You'd 
rather spend your time holding an old paper 
than with your wife, and when you do have 
a moment without that old paper, you spend 
it quarreling instead of being nice!” 

“You know differently, Barbara. You have 
to be considerate. I should know why Crane 
- coming to your—our—apartment. Shouldn’t 

“There is no reason why you should. Why 
shouldn’t I ask him to come when he is kind 
enough to dance with Mrs. Houghton when her 
husband is around the hall hunting up some one 
who was an acquaintance of long ago?” 

“So, that’s what’s the matter with you! 
Jealous again!”’ Reene laughed, but Bar- 
bara’s face turned stony white. 

“No, I’m not jealous. How many times do | 
have to tell you that? But I do like attention 
when others can see me. I don’t care how in- 
differently you treat me when we're alone, but 
when we're among people, | want you to treat 
me differently. It makes me so angry to have 
you say I’m jealous. That’s what you always 
thought about that time your people had that 
party, and Mrs. Jack supplied you so kindly 
with a girl. It wasn’t because I was jealous. 
It was because | didn’t want to think you cared 
so little for me that you'd be willing to have 
another girl for the evening, and then to think 
you'd drink, dance and goodness knows what 
else with that girl, and that wasn’t the only 
time she did that either. I suppose that girl 
you chased all over the dance hall last night 
for a dance was one of those girls.” 

“Now, dear, don’t you know that unless you 
forget such silly things that there will have 
to be a break sometime >?” 

“Oh, so that’s what you want, do you? 
That’s why you asked me why Mr. Crane was 
coming up? Well, if that’s what you want, 
muchly-married,—I should say, many-time 
married man, you didn’t need to bring that up. 
I’m tired of being neglected all the time any- 
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I don’t blame your other wives—” 


way. 
“Now, Barbara I don’t want to hear that 
kind. of talk. You know that is a sensitive 


spot with me. It is not like you to talk that 


way. 

“You knew me long enough before we were 
married. Of course | grant you wouldn’t have 
known me that long if it hadn’t have been 
that you had to—” 

“Barbara,” Reene rose and drew her out 
of the chair, shaking her rather forecfully, 
“I’ve go to go and before | go, I want you to 
tell me what business Mr. Crane has here with 
you when I’m away?” 

“I’m not going to tell you.” Barbara forced 
her shoulders from Reene’s hands and faced 
him squarely with a defiant look in her dark 
eyes. 

“If my wife can’t tell me such things as that, 
if she has to keep things from me—well, it’s all 


off 


“That’s just what I’ve been waiting for you 
to say.” 

“Well, that’s just what I’ve been going to 
say all through this wrangling. Life is too 
short to spoil it with such silliness and when— 
well, when a wife refuses to tell her husband 
why another man is coming to call on her, 
well, it’s time to be through. You can have 
the car—everything. I'll send an expressman 
for my trunk. You can lay my clothes out if 
you will.” 

“T’ll not touch them. If you want them, 
you'll have to pack them yourself.” 

“Very well, I'll go without them. I haven't 
so many anyway that it will break me up 
or embarrass me financially!” Reene reached 
for his overcoat, took his hat, pulled it over 
his head, and walked without hesitation to the 
door. Barbara stood, rather stupified, glaring 


at his back, too proud and obstinate to call 
him back. She was through calling him back. 
She had told him, and this time she was not 
going to be the clinging-vine type. She had done 
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without him perfectly satisfactorily before he 
came to live in “our back yard” and she cer- 
tainly could get along without him now. 
Reene’s hand was upon the knob. He did not 
turn back. Barbara’s eyes were moistening 
but she did not stretch out her arms and say, 
“Reene, I’m so sorry,” as she always had be- 
fore. He turned the knob. The knob had al- 
ready been turned from the other side, the door 
opened from the outside and a cheery-faced 
girl laughed her way in, lifting the lid from 
a large box of candy, “Here, have some candy,” 
then, pausing a moment, “Why, Reene, I 
thought today was your day off! Where are 
you going in such a hurry?” 

“Just down town to get some cream before 
I go to the office.” Reene turned to Bar- 
bara, “Is that all you wanted, darling?’ 

“Yes Sweetie, but you haven’t the bottle.” 

“That’s one thing I never can remember—a 
bottle.” Reene returned to the kitchen for 
the bottle, Barbara stared rather blankly at 
him, and as he passed her again on his way 
out, he kissed her gently—“Is that all now, 
honey >” 

“Yes, dear, but you'll be home for lunch >” 

“Of course I will.” 

“Well, Reene,” Barbara took hold of his 
arm and walked to the door as Gerda, her 
friend, seated herself on the Chesterfield, 
sampling the box of newly-acquired chocolates, 
“Mr. Crane is coming to have me introduce 
him to the landlady of the Barinoor Apartments. 
He’s going to get married and is hunting an 
apartment.” 

Barbara bowed her head a trifle and Reene 
raised it with his hand, kissed her, tucked the 
cream bottle in his coat, closed the door, and 
as Barbara heard his whistle down the steps 
and out the walk, she heaved a sigh, smiled and 
then seated herself by the side of Gerda, and 
with a rather breathless hug, “Don’t you think 
my Reene is the sweetest thing in the world? 
Oh, my, how I love him!” 
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Romance on the Wing 


By LEE 


HE thin, lazy column of smoke first 
called the attention of Arthur E. Hill to 
the fact that others besides himself were in 
the neighborhood of the Topaz Canyon. But 
under vastly different circumstances, a matter 
of about three thousand feet, for Art, as he 
was called by his friends, was a pilot of a 
mail plane and just at present was speeding 
eastward to Reno from the station near Oak- 


land and the smoke he was watching was far 
below in the Topaz Canyon close to the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada line. 

Something about the smoke seemed hospit- 
able. Perhaps because it was noon, an hour 
when such a whiff of smoke could but likely 
mean one thing—meal time. It plainly seemed 
to suggest thick, juicy slices of ham and a great 
heap of rich brown, fried potatoes; in fact, it 
simply must be coming from some friendly fire, 
thought Art. 

Making these calculations, he decided to in- 
vestigate and plunged the great plane eastward 
in a graceful swoop. Lower and lower he came 
until he could see clearly a neat little cabin 
set in a group of pines. 

‘“‘That’s been there a long time by its looks,”’ 
mused Art, “but I never knew it was there. 
Folks must have just moved in lately. Wonder 
what they expect to do in this good-for-nothing 
canyon?” Then he nosed the plane closer. 

He had no intention to make a landing, for 
while he possibly could do so in the small clear- 
ing in front of the cabin and pine grove, it 
would have been impossible to get out again 
on account of the thick standing pines there. 

However, by now he had begun swinging in 
an easy circle, but because the canyon was 
narrow at this point he could come no closer 
than eight hundred feet to the source of the 
smoke. He was about to wing away when he 
saw her. She may have been there all the 
time but he had not seen her. At first he 
thought she was a little girl for her hair was 
bobbed, it seemed. Still, he could not be cer- 
tain at such a height whether she was a full- 
grown woman with bobbed hair or a small 
girl. Suddenly she raised her hand and began 
to wave. There was something in the motion 
that made it seem more like that of an adult 
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than that of a child. Art signaled a greeting 
and a good-bye and pointed the nose of his 
plane eastward. 

While Hill had been making this maneuver 
there had been another witness of his flight 
whom he had not observed. This was the 
girl’s father, T. M. Carr. 

“Well, Millie,” said he as the girl returned 
to the cabin from her vantage point after the 
plane had passed on, “I suppose that chap is 
wondering what kind of idiots expect to home- 
stead a ranch in this narrow canyon.” 

“Also what we are going to have for lunch,” 
laughed Millie, “‘and it is all ready, Dad,” she 
added as she placed the food on the rustic 
table. 

“Got another guess coming about us, hasn’t 
he, Millie, my dear,” said T. M. as he pulled 
up his chair. 

Both father and daughter were dressed in 
out-of-door clothing. Millie, however, wore a 
big gingham apron over her outfit which was 
a riding skirt, a mannish shirt of flannel, and 
high-top boots. She looked very pretty as she 
busied herself about the meal. She seemed 
to be about twenty and her speech and actions 
showed that she had not grown up in such 
surroundings as were now hers. Nor her father, 
for that matter, as his personal mannerisms ir- 
dicated he was no ordinary mountaineer. Had 
Arthur E. Hill been on the earth rather than 
in his mail plane, and had he seen _ these 
people as they really were, he would have been 
a great deal more mystified. 

Art, six feet in height, handsome and ex- 
céedingly healthy, was again making a trip 
eastward when he. remembered the new in- 
habitants in the Topaz Canyon. His westward 
trip two days previous had been a hard one for 
he had fought a storm most of the way to the 
California station. This was one reason why 
he had forgotten all about the canyon that 
trip. Another was that, as a rule, the mail 
planes were supposed to follow the American 
River to the north and make it a point to cross 
Lake Tahoe also to the north of the canyon. 

Thus he was again speeding eastward on a 
fine day early in May when the idea of paying 
the Topaz Canyon another visit came. The 
thought of sending some kind of message to the 
girl also entered his head. Thereupon he took 
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out his note-book and began to write, or rather 
scrawl, his greeting. He pushed the big plane 
farther south and soon he could see the moun- 
tains that formed the canyon far in the dis- 
tance as though they were sitting on the edge 
of the earth. When he had finished his mes- 
sage he tore the pages out and taking a small 
nut from the pocket of his flying jacket he 
carefully wrapped the paper around this weight. 
Then he settled down to await the time to cast 
it below. 

It was not long until he reached the rim of 
the canyon and the same welcome puff of 
smoke. It was noonday. Remembering his les- 
sons as a flyer in the Air Service during the 
Great War, he began circling the opening in the 
pines and to make doubly sure of his mark 
he nosed the machine down, down, down. 

Millie and her father were watching the big 
plane which seemed like some fabled monster 
seeking its prey. Millie was in the clearing and 
her father was in front of the cabin. Suddenly 
the pilot leaned out of the cockpit and with a 
wave of his hand which seemed to say “watch” 
cast his harmless missile to the girl on the 
ground. 

His aim was perfect and Millie had only to 
move a few paces to pick up the communica- 
tion. Then with another wave to those on the 
ground (this time Art saw the father) he sped 
on his journey and soon disappeared beyond 
the rim of the hills. 

Millie unfolded the paper and read: 

“Dear Folks of Ye Old Homestead: 

Topaz Canyon, 

“Guess the little girl who looks like a 
doll does not live all alone in that little 
cabin so I am addressing this to all, but 
I am going to say ‘hello’ first to the lady 
as she is the only person I have seen about 
your place. 

“Really I don’t know if you are a little 
girl or a charming young lady because | 
think your hair is bobbed and you look 
so small from ’way up here, just a wee 
speck. You see if I knew you were a 
little girl I would know whether to bring 
along a rag doll for you to play with or 
if you were a young lady I suppose a 
bunch of flowers would be in order. I sur- 
mise, however, that you are the latter. So 
won't you assure me that my surmise is 
correct? It will be easy to do this. 
Simply wave a towel at me next time and 
that will mean, ‘past rag doll stage.” Not 
that I am a real fresh guy but rather I am 


in a good position to help the lonely days 
along. 
“IT will be along here next Friday in the 
late afternoon and I'll look for your signal. 
“Good-bye until then. 
Arthur E. Hill, 
U. S. Air Mail Service.” 


Millie read the letter several times and once 
to her father. Then she took a seat on a pine 
log and for a long time she sat quiet looking 
as though she were trying to see the hole 
in the sky through which the plane had swept. 

Finally she said aloud, “I wonder, I wonder 

* and then suddenly went into the cabin 
and laid the meal on the table, having almost 
forgotten it. 

It was two days later and Friday when Millie 
heard the faint but throbbing purr of the dis- 
tant mail plane. She had been washing the 
dishes from the evening meal and as her father 
saw her pick up a towel, he said, “Millie, I do 
not know that you should pay any attention to 
that fellow up there.” 

“But Pop,” she replied, “what harm can 
there be in this? You know he cannot pos- 
sibly land anywhere within miles of here on 
account of the timber.” 

“Well, that is so,” said Carr, 
do I care?” 

Millie ran from the cabin for the open space, 
towel waving up and down, as she watched the 
plane hover overhead. 

As before a hand reached over the side of 
the cockpit of the aeroplane and a little wad 
of paper sped towards the earth. It lit at her 
feet. She picked it up and read: 

“Please stand in a safe place while | 
drop a package.” 

Millie retreated to the safety of a pine tree, 
at the same time noticing her father standing 
in the doorway of the cabin watching the 
proceedings. 

Whereupon with rare skill the man in the 
machine heaved a sack over the side of his 
seat. The aim was wonderful, for the package 
hit the ground with a thud, where the note had 
fallen. Suddenly the aeroplane shot along the 
path the package had taken, the engine ceasing 
its roar. At two hundred feet Art shouted, 
“Hello there!” Then with a deafening roar 
the engine caught again and the mail plane 
sped away. 

The sack was not heavy and Millie carried 
it to the shack where she and her father in- 
spected its contents. 


“Sure, what 
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“Thoughtful chap,” said Carr, as he dis- 
covered a package of late papers. 

“You said it, Dad,” cried Millie as she 
found two new novels and a five-pound box 
of “Pacific Chocolates” carefully wrapped in 
a bat of cotton. 

Pop Carr .was already buried in his paper 
when suddenly Millie gave a little cry and said, 
“Why, here is a letter from him; it was in this 
book.” She turned to her father and read the 
following missive: 

“Respected Folks, 

Ye Old Homestead, 
Topaz Canyon. 

“I feel sure you are willing to accept 
this little attention from one who gets a 
lot of pleasure out of it. Must be lonely 
to live with nobody for miles about. | 
am going to help cheer you along and | 
feel sure you will not resent it. Some- 
times this job of pushing this plane 
through the air gets monotonous and if I 
have something to look forward to, it helps 
a whale of a lot too. 

“Right now I am going to tell the lady 
who looks like a doll how she can speak 
to me—and then we will have fun. There 
are several ways. She is going to learn 
how to reflect the sun up my way mak- 
ing short and long flashes. A hand mirror 
will do. She will have to learn the code. 
Also she can learn to wig-wag. It is all 
explained on another piece of paper. 

“No chance to land and get acquainted; 
besides it is against the rules of the service. 

“Good-bye and good luck. 

The Pilot.” 


“So, so,” said T. M. Carr, as he picked up 
the paper. He was reading the financial page. 

Several weeks passed. Each trip Art ob- 
served the progress of his pupil who being 
naturally quick to learn soon mastered the 
code and means of sending her messages. 
Though she sent slowly and somewhat care- 
lessly, Art. began to get a great deal of fun 
out of his proposition. He learned her name 
was “Millie” but beyond that she said little 
about her father or herself or what they were 
doing in the lonely Topaz Canyon. 

He himself could always write out his mes- 
sages and shoot them with precision to the 
“little girl who looked like a doll.”” He had a 
little way of making his plane jump which came 
to mean, “I understand.” | 

Sometimes she wig-wagged; other times she 
reflected the sunlight by means of a hand mir- 


ror. He had provided himself with glasses 
which were a great aid to him in making out the 
messages. 

Every trip Art dropped his latest news- 
papers. Sometimes there were books and candy 
and one time he dropped a big bouquet of roses, 
bearing the tag of a florist in San Francisco, 
But the greatest surprise awaited them about 
the last week in June, for on that occasion, 
Art cast forth a small parachute to which was 
attached a bundle that turned out to be a 
Scotch collie pup about six weeks old. Millie 
had said they had horses, and nothing about 
a dog so he had decided to see that she got 
one. 

It was the last and a beautiful day in June. 
Art Hill was on his eastward trip. He was 
zooming along, lost in the hum of his powerful 
motor. He had almost forgotten where he was 
when from out of the mountains there came 
a welcome flash of reflected sunlight. 

“Y-o-u m-i-s-s-e-d y-o-u-r_ m-a-r-k_-a-s-t 
t-r-i-p, it came, “a-n-d a-l-m-o-s-t h-i-t P-o-p 
o-n t-h-e h-e-a-d w-i-t-h p-a-p-e-r-s.”” 

Arthur laughed to himself and dropped down 
to one thousand feet so as not to repeat his 
performance of last trip. Flying in a circle he 
scrawled out the following note: 

“Millie, 

Now you have got the ‘hang’ of our 
system what shall we do about it? If there 
was only some place I| could land with this 
air bus I would, because I sure would like 
to see you as a regular human being. 


Art.” 


This note he dropped with the papers. . 

Millie stood gazing until the aeroplane had 
crossed the canyon where it became lost in a 
bank of clouds. She gave a gay little laugh 
and ran into the cabin where her father had 
preceded her with the morning papers from 
San Francisco. 

Several weeks passed. On the westward trip 
Art surprised the Carr family with the an- 
nouncement that he was going to land next 
trip. “The place will be three miles down 
the canyon on that clear mountain ridge,” he 
had said. Millie had flashed back, “Pop and 
I will be there and with a nice lunch, too.” 

Consequently, the next Friday morning found 
Millie and her father in their saddles, each with 
a basket. One was a lunch for three; the other 
carried by the girl contained the cunning Scotch 
collie pup. 

They followed a small stream which gurgled 
down the ravine. When opposite the proposed 
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landing field they forced their horses to climb 
the bushy slope that arose between. 

“He can land here, I think,” said Carr as 
he surveyed the field, “but it certainly is no 
place for a ‘take-off’ as I understand it.” 

“Where there is a will there is a way, Dad,” 
returned the daughter. 

An hour later the distant roar of his engine 
was heard. Then as a tiny speck the flying 
machine appeared. Soon the aviator was over 
the field. The two horses gave their riders 
some trouble. The pilot cut out the motor 
and with bird-like ease made the landing. 

T. M. Carr and his pretty daughter can- 
tered their horses up to the spot where the 
machine had taxied. 

“Glad to see you here,” shouted Art as he 
began to climb from his seat. Suddenly, as he 
got a fair view of the girl, he felt he had 
been too bold. Up in the air it had seemed 
a jolly thing, but now as he beheld the charm- 
ing beauty of the girl he felt he might have 
gone too far. 

“Oh, Mr. Hill,” said Millie, “We are so 
glad you called.” She continued, “Is this not 
a funny situation, we have known each other 
for so long, but in such a queer way. Of 
course you know this is Dad, and just look— 
here is Meteor,” she said turning the puppy 
loose on the ground upon which they all had 
alighted and shaken hands. “You know,” she 
said, “I call him Meteor because that is the way 
he came to me—just dropped out of the sky. 
Here is a dandy place for our picnic,” she 
laughed as she pointed to a green spot over- 
looking the deep canyon. “Dad will tie up the 
horses and your mount will not need any at- 
tention, will it >” 

“You are not homesteaders — what is the 
mystery >” asked Hill, as he threw himself on 
the soft grass. 

Millie switched the conversation to his chance 
of getting in the air again from the field. He 
said he had been in far worse places than that 
in which he was now. 

T. M. Carr came up then. Millie laid out 
the lunch whiie they conversed about many 
subjects. 

It was after the lunch. Art was smoking. 
Suddenly his eyes widened and making a sweep- 
ing motion with his hand towards the canyon 
he cried, “I know it—I know it! In that gulch 
lies the greatest opportunity possible to build 
a great reservoir to irrigate Sandy Plains over 
in Nevada. The American River turned into 
tunnd) . dam why man, 
it can be done.” 


“Hill, you talk like an engineer,” said Carr. 

“Well, I am,” he replied slowly. “Yale °15. 
After the war I went to San Francisco looking 
for a job. 

“Was going to take a place on a project for 
the Drake and Carr interests (no relation to 
you, | bet). But Old Man Carr sent out word 
he didn’t want a kid to dig his ditches so I 
got a nasty turn-down. Never saw the fellow 
Carr but if | am a kid, he is a goat. After 
that I met a friend who was flying in the U. 
S. A. M. Service and I went in for it. I would 
like to do this little job before us,” he con- 
cluded. 

“Il have heard about the Drake and Carr 
interests of San Francisco, | think,” replied 
the man. “Heard the old man Carr would give 
his right leg to know how to get water on 
Sandy Plains.” 

“Well, got to get on,” finally said Hill. ‘“‘Not 
supposed to make any landings, you know, un- 
less forced and that is how I am going to re- 
port this one,” he smiled, looking at Millie who 
colored. 

He blocked the wheels and showed Carr how 
to remove them at the proper time. Then grasp- 
ing the blade he shouted, “Good-bye, Mr. Carr 
and Miss Carr! When the engine catches, can’t 
talk any more.” 

The motor caught the first time with a 
mighty roar; a great cloud of dust sprang up. 
Art climbed into his seat and with a wave of his 
hand was off down the field. For just a sec- 
ond it appeared he could not clear the trees in 
front of him, however, the next moment he shot 
clear of them and was in the air again. 

“Nice chap,” said Carr. 

“Yale too,” replied the girl as they resumed 
their saddles, now that the visitor had dis- 
appeared, 

They returned to their camp. 

“Got the newspapers he left, haven't you, 
Millie > asked the father as they entered. 

“No, Pop, I thought you had them, “she 
replied. “I saw him give them to you.” 

“Left them below,” he returned, “I'll go down 
and get them tomorrow.” 

Next morning he came back storming. 

“Millie, we've got to get out of here.” Then 
he showed her an item in the Examiner. Fol- 
lowed whispers and several chuckles from Carr. 

Friday evening came and found two horses 
saddled, upon one of which sat T. M. Carr. 
Millie was at her station, flags for wig-wagging 
in her hands. 

The young man in the airship was surprised 
at the message she sent. It said: 
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““F-a-t-h-e-r h-a-s g-o-t t-o h-a-v-e a-n o-p- 
e-r-a-t-i-o-n. t-o g-et to S-a-n 
F-r-a-n-c-i-s-c-o b-e-f-o-r-e t-o-0 
l-a-t-e. C-a-n y-o-u t-a-k-e u-s w-i-t-h y-o-u ?” 

For this reply Art jumped the plane and 
went into a long spin for the field where he had 
previously landed. There he made a landing 
and waited for his friends to come up which 
they did in a hurry. Even that took an hour. 

“Appendicitis > he queried as they came with- 
in speaking range. No answer. 

“We would like to go along with you,” said 
Millie. “Do you think you can carry us?” 

“As luck will have it,” he replied, “I have 
just a small load of mail. Sure, I can take 
the two of you, and Meteor. But the horses 
will have to stay here,” he laughed. 

The saddles they hung in a tree while the 
horses were turned loose to roam as they 
pleased. Carr took the front seat. He was 
wearing a big mackinaw, in one pocket of 
_ reposed Meteor. Carr did not look very 
ill. 

From some place Carr pulled a flying jacket 
for Millie which she donned together with a 
head-piece that went with such an outfit. She 
took a seat in the pilot’s compartment. Art 
throttled the spark down and the plane was 
moving slowly as he sprang into his seat beside 
Millie after he had started the engine by turn- 
ing it over by means of the propeller. 

“All ready!” he called. 

Whereupon the aeroplane roared down the 
field. Millie glanced ahead and saw a group 
of trees exactly in front. She gave a little 
gasp and covered her face with her hands. 
Nothing happened. She took away her hands 
and looked about her. Below she could see the 
earth which appeared to be dropping, drop- 
ping away from them. Then she looked 
at her companion. He was gazing into her eyes 
and smiling. 

“Oh, Mr. Hill,” she tried to shout, then saw 
she could not make herself heard. Again he 
smiled and reaching over gave her hand a re- 
assuring pat. 

Once on the flight he cut out the motor and 
shouted, “Oakland field at dusk!’ 

Millie fell to watching the mountains give 
way to hills and these in turn to queer check- 
ered fields. Sometimes, there was a river to 
be followed and now and then a little village 
passed below. 

It was while she sat beside him watching these 
things that Arthur Hill knew he loved her. 
“Could she be his?” he asked himself. “Yes, 


yes,” he told himself, “she must, she must.” 


At the right time he would ask her, he thought. 
Now it was growing dusk. They passed high 


over what appeared to be a large city, the 


lights of which were making their first appear- 
ance for the night. Beyond that, more lights, 
Suddenly the motor ceased its powerful hum. 
Millie saw the earth appear to arise up to meet 
them. With easy bounces they landed in a 
field. 

“Here we are,” cried Art, jumping out. Then 
to the men who were coming up. “Emergency, 
boys, brought a sick man out of the country. 
Jim, you take these people to the ferry.” 

Then to Millie, “Here is my telephone num- 
ber. -Won’t you please keep in touch with me 
about the operation >?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Hill. We owe you much. 
You shall hear how Dad comes out with his 
operation.” Hill did not see T. M. hold back 
to chuckle. The automobile that had picked 
them up leaped on its way. 

At seven o'clock next morning Arthur Hill 
was still slumbering when his telephone rang. 
He answered it. 

“Mr. Hill >” came a voice. 

“Yes, yes,” returned he. 

“Mr. Hill, it is important that you come to 
Number 201, Canal Building. Can you make 
an appointment for nine this morning?” This 
from over the wire. : 

Art blinked and answered, “‘I’ll be there at 
nine.” 

He then dressed and crossed the bay, going 
to a cafe for breakfast. Once he telephoned 
the barracks to see if Millie had called. She 
had not. 

Nine o'clock found him entering the Canal 
Building. It was not until he had reached No. 
201 and saw the name DRAKE & CARR, IN- 
VESTMENTS, that he remembered he had been 
there before. He entered. 

“Mr. Hill?” asked the young lady who rose, 
then, “This way, please,” and led him to an 
office marked, PRIVATE. 

As she threw open the door he walked in. 

“Why why Mr. Carr 
operation . . and so you are the great [. 
M.,” blurted the astonished young Hill as he 
beheld the smiling countenance of Millie’s 
father who was sitting at a great mahogany 
desk smoking a cigar. 

“Surprises are the spice of life,” said T. M. 
“Sit down sit down, young fellow. Oh 
yes, we did have the operation. Got through 
about two A. M. But it did not hurt me in the 
least, and was absolutely bloodless. You see, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Return 


By NAN ROADS HAMILTON 


Moonlight and calm on the prairie, 
And away in the distance is heard, 
The call of a coyote, the answer, 
And then the peep of a bird. 


Lamplight and peace in the cabin, 
Then a stir in a tiny nest, 
A low cry of fright and of longing, 
Breaking the mother’s rest. 


Shadows and light on the landscape, 
And the sound of a dull footfall, 
A dog’s low growl of approval, 
And an answering coyote’s call. 


A familiar sound of a latchkey, 
A glow where the hearthfire burns, 


The whole prairie echoes with gladness, 


A song as the father returns. 


Desert Sunrise 
By EMILY STOWE 


O wondrous morn upon the desert waste! 


I wake from slumber’s fold 
To breathlessly behold 
Thy dazzling light triumphantly arise 


And splash in tints of peach the wakening skies, 


Mellow and glow and then in sudden haste 
Fade into glory, by the sun effaced. 


O wondrous dawn! When breaks the rushing sea 


Of warm and throbbing light 
Through mist of passing night 


Within the desert kingdom mountain-walled, 
I stand in awe and wonder, soul-enthralled, 


To catch one momentary glimpse of thee 
And hold it fast throughout eternity. 
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With His Boots On 


By STEELE LINDSAY 


MONG the sturdy, old Western pioneers, 


good and bad, there was an approved 


way of dying. If a big strapping, two-fisted 
male died in bed of disease, whatever the 


variety—not so good. But the tenderfoot or 
outlaw, trailsman or tin horn gambler, who 
died with his boots on, as the saying went— 
gun in hand and face turned towards the 
enemy—as Cassius said of Brutus, the murderer 
of Julius Caesar, “there was a man!” It was 
a useful tradition, one that often disclosed a 
real thoroughbred in an outward-looking cull 
as he cashed in. And not the least of these 
was Mallory. 


Joe Roberts and I went west in ’52 over the 
Southern overland trail. Before we reached the 
end of the railroad we heard talk of maraud- 
ing Indians. Scores of untamed redskins, we 
were told, outlawed even by their own people, 
who had signed peace treaties with the United 
States, roamed in little, compact bands, fleet 
of foot and skilled in murder, the ranges and 
uncouth forests of the Southern Rockies, prey- 
ing upon paleface and Indian alike, scorning 
the one as an invader and the other as a 
traitor. These Apaches of the Western world 
as successfully eluded the government troopers 
and Indian agents as many fanatic criminals 
who today confound an argus-eyed, scientific 
police. 

Did they want blood—or trinkets? Who 
knows? Sometimes they were satisfied with a 
handful of scalps. Often they looted only the 
freight, piled high on the stage coaches. 
Fiendish fancy is a fickle thing. 

At Kansas City we transferred to the stage 
express. Our coach carried 1400 pounds of 
mail and several crates of valuable merchan- 
dise besides its human freight, guarded solely 
by a little, wiry trailsman, who rode high up 
on the front seat with the driver. However, 
every man carried his own gun and a goodly 
round of ammunition. 

Mallory was the only other passenger. Be- 
fore we were a day out we knew all about him, 
—a simple-hearted man, old when most fellows 
are middle-aged, about sixty, I judged. Like 
his father before him, he had farmed all his 


life in the Alleganies, and had seldom been 
beyond his native village. 

What took him West so late in life? 
only son. The boy had contracted the gold 
fever two years before and struck out over the 
same trail for California. Two letters had come 
from him the first year. Since then, none. 
So the father sold his farm and started West 
in search of the wanderer, confident of finding 
him. Such was the simple faith of the man. 

Strapped around his middle, supporting shiny 
cartridges and a dull, unoiled pistol, was a 
rawhide holster, still smelling of new leather, 
the kind one might have bought in Kansas City, 
one that blatantly stamped its owner as a 
tenderfoot. [ doubt if Mallory had _ ever 
handled a small arms gun before. How could 
we have known that native Western courage 


was stored up in an innocent, rickety old man 
like that? 


Came Friday night. All that and the pre- 
ceding day we had been climbing, edging our 
winding way skyward through a pine sap- 
scented atmosphere toward the cloud-capped 
peaks in the distance, now jolting through a 
rocky gully, now fording a bridgeless, copper- 
ish mountain stream, now clinging perilously 
to the side of an undulating mountain, as a fly 
to a wall. Good old Colorado mules were 
pulling us over that stretch of the trail, un- 
marked save for isolated, lonesome mule sta- 
tions at long intervals. 

There had been blood-red sunset earlier in 
the evening. ‘A cloudburst somewhere ahead.” 
observed Joe. “We'll probably catch the tail- 
end of the storm before morning.” 

It struck us about midnight. Seemed like 
all was serene until we turned the corner of 
some foothill and ran smack into the fore- 
running gale. Soon after the rain fell in 
sheets. But despite the lurching and flounder- 
ing of the coach in the new mud and the spray- 
ing of rain through cracks in the walls, curled 
up in a blanket, I went to sleep. | 


I was wakened by a petrifying shriek, which 
skidded along my spinal cord like a high-voltage 
electric current and twirled my shocked body 
onto the floor of the drunken coach. In that 
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same hazy moment came a blinding volley of 
shots. 

All about us in the dead dark arose the 
screetching of, it seemed, a hundred devils. 
Joe Roberts, gun in hand, burst open the coach 
door and called to the driver, who was lashing 
the frenzied mules, striving to guide them to 
safety through the pitchy night and the sticky 
mud. 

“Apaches!” came the reply. 

Neither a feather of their war raiment nor 
themselves could we see; only hear their sav- 
age, hungry screaming! Another fusillade spat 
from invisible muskets and swept our guard off 
the coach top, like a hungry wave taking its 
toll from the bridge of a storm-swept sea craft. 

Just then the snorting and plunging mules 
swung a greasy turn in the road. The coach 
caromed; topped dizzily for a moment; final- 
ly, crashed heavily on its side. We three 
passengers were scrambled up inside and in the 
untangling struggle that followed, Joe’s gun 
went off, giving me a flesh wound in the calf. 
Though little did’ I heed it at the time for 
Roberts and Mallory had kicked a hole through 
the one free side of the-coach and, calling to 
me to follow, were clambering out. Not a cry 
above the struggling and moaning of the thrown 
and wounded mules, and the fiendish yells of the 
redmen, indicated what had become of our 
driver. 

Mallory was the first to find how the land 
lay, for, rising suddenly, he struck his head 
sharply against a shelving stone. In a moment 
with the seing touch of a blind man he had 
found and explored back of us a rock wall 
with an overhanging shelf. What more natural, 
impregnable fortification? In front of us, the 
overturned coach; behind and half over us, 
solid stone. 

Noiseless, obscure shadows crept through the 
tarry darkness, one at a time, toward our strong- 
hold. And each we repulsed with a volley of 
pot shots, escaping the answering lead by flat- 
tening ourselves behind our barricade. We 
were safe as long as our cartridges held out. 

After interminable hours of this guernila 
warfare, the morning sun tumbled lazily out of 
bed and showed us our driver, crushed and pin- 
ned under the coach seat. The mules, too were 


dead. 


Of the Apaches no sign, except three of 
their number, lifeless, dumped on their heads 
in the knee-high grass in front of our fort, mute 
evidence of the accuracy of our accidental 
marksmanship. There was no way of telling 
how many were in their murderous band; for, 


like coyotes, fellow outlaws of the animal 
world, half a dozen howling, savage redskins 
make noise worthy of a whole pack. They 
had withdrawn, to whence we did not know. 


until Jim Roberts stood up to reconnoitre and © 


only dropped down again after two bullets had 
missed him. So there they were, laying for us 
in that wood opposite, as a bank cat might post 
himself before the safety vault door, knowing 
that the starving mouse which he had chased 
inside, while safe so long as it stayed within, 
was at the same time trapped! It was a silent 
challenge to a siege! Did they want our scalps 
or just the bolts of merchandise spilled about 
the wrecked coach? If we could have known, 
it would have simplified matters; but, as guer- 
rilla Indians did not understand the white flag 
of truce, a parley under that banner to dis- 
cuss objectives was out of the question. Ours 
but to accept the challenge and to hope that we 
could hold out for two more days and nights, 
when the next coach would be due! 

All day long we sat huddled beneath the 
jutting rocks, out of range of a scorching sun 
which dried and even withered the vegetation, 
rain-soaked the night before. And we had 
neither food nor water, before long our thirst 
became intolerable. The fat gully in which we 
were exiled, more of a pass than a ravine, paral- 
leled the path of the sun, thereby sentencing 
us to even the last, sweltering ray of its heat. 

Mallory scanned the wooded slope opposite. 
“There’s a stream over there,” he said. ‘Can't 
you see the line where the trees turn dark 
green?” 

He was as calm at though at home on his 
farm. He talked about his son—the boy whom 
he was certain of finding somewhere in that 
wide, wide West—told us how he learned to 
shoot and how he won his first sweetheart. 
Joe talked a bit of his wife. Having no one 
dear to me, I made up a sweetheart and gave 
her red-gold hair and bright black eyes—it 
helped to stave off a feeling of loneliness. 

Meanwhile Mallory bound up my wound as 
best he could with scraps of a torn handker- 
chief and no water with which to cleanse the 
clotted sore. The leg was fast becoming set 
and stiff. 

It seemed we were safe from another attack 
until that night. Every now and then a skulk- 
ing Apache leered at us for an instant from be- 
hind some tree on this side of the stream; 
then vanished. 

“Spies only,” assured Joe. “They'll not 
venture an attack in broad daylight, for their 
numbers are probably fewer than we imagine. ' 
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“Watching to see that we don’t escape, and 
waiting >” suggested Mallory. 

Roberts guessed that the band itself was 
probably camped somewhere deep up that 
wooded slope, even then sleeping, resting up 
for the night’s work. 

Perhaps they knew that want of water and 
food would drive us out. Imitating their sus- 
pected strategy, we tried to sleep, turn about, 
but the torture of thirst forbade. A cloudless 
sky, storm-swept only the night before, and the 
absence of even the slightest breeze, dispelled 
any promise of relief from our sufferings. At 
last. even the effort of speech became painful. 

“I can’t stand this heat any longer,” muttered 
Joe. “We'll all be mad with the fever by the 
time that coach comes along.” 

“If we could only get to that stream over 
there!” I wished. Damn, but it was torture 
to know that water was there, rippling and 
tumbling along as unconcerned as a humming 
child, sustaining and refreshing the wilted trees 
and flowers and weeds along its banks,—yes, 
even the dirty redskins themselves! 

“We couldn’t make it! We'd be killed, 
every one of us,” Joe said truthfully. 

Mallory pawed through the hole in the coach 
into his baggage and brought out an old 
canteen. 

“IT won't hear of your going, sir,” immedi- 
ately announced Joe, perceiving the old man’s 
intentions. 

“I’m strong and scare sixty and I know a 
thing of woodcraft that you don’t,” was the 
reply. 

“Can’t help it! T’ll not let you.” 

““Let me make a dash for it,” I cried. “I’m 
the only one of us who’s free. I lied to you 
about my sweetheart; I haven’t any. You've 
got a wife and you've got a son. I’m the one 
to go!” 

Joe laughed in my face. “With that leg?” 
he asked. “Why you couldn’t make it on 
crutches! In this little game, Bill, you’re worth 
nothing to us, except as a sharpshooter behind 
this barricade. No, I’m the one to go.” 

how about your wife?” I insisted. 

“T’ll not give her cause to be ashamed of 
me,” said Joe. “I’ve got my boots on!” 

Mallory interrupted. “You want your wife 
to be proud of you. Well, my boy has as good 
a right to be made proud of his dad!” For 
the briefest moment there was a flash of an 
unsuspected, stubborn fire in his eyes. 

Joe caught it and, uneasily, shrugged his 
shoulders. “See here, this is no time for the 
three of us to be arguing,” he said. “I'll tell 


you what we'll do. We'll play for it.” H, 
took a pack of cards from his pocket. 

“Swear that you'll bide by the lot,” de. 
manded Mallory. 

“And you!” Joe returned. 

We three took the oath. 

Mallory won the right to deal. My hand 
held a pair of jacks. Joe was a trifle pale as 
he discarded three. Mallory kept four cards, 

I drew a third jack and flung down my hand, 
Joe caught another pair and put the two down. 
Mallory drew last. “It’s all right,” he said, 
getting up and laying his cards face down. 
“I drew for a flush and didn’t fill.” 

We sat silent for several minutes. “I'll start 
just about dusk,” Mallory said finally. 

“Joe,” I cried. “It isn’t fair for we two 
young ‘uns to let him go.” Then we two 
pleaded with him, but he held us to our oaths. 

“At dusk,” Mallory continued, “if I’m not 
mistaken, the spies will still be hidden a little 
this side of the stream, while the rest of the 
pack will not have stirred from their camp. If 
| can just circle those spies and slip in between 


At twilight he slipped out and started down 
the road, crossing into and soon being lost in 
the shadow. We listened for endless minutes in 
breathless silence. 

Suddenly a shot rang out. 


Another followed it quickly. Joe and | 
were on our feet in an instant and over the 
side of the coach into the road, guns levelled. 
Out of the darkness from the direction of the 
road, blood streaming from a wound in his 
forehead, Mallory came stumbling, doggedly 
covering the distance necessary to deliver into 
my hands the canteen, filled with icy, silvery 
brook water. 

In the excitement we did not note that the — 
rallying Indian war-whoops, resumed after | 
those two shots, had ceased mysteriously, simul- 
taneously with the thud of horse hoofs on our 
flank. 

“I got ‘im, the damnable murderer,” yelled 
Mallory into our faces triumphantly, before he 
slumped forward in Joe’s arms. 

“Yes, and I’m afraid he got you too,” said 
Joe grimly. 

“He thought he was going to scalp me alive,” 
jeered the old man, as we carried him around 
behind the coach. 

Up to that shelter within the next minute 
galloped a sheriff and his posse, dispatched by 
the next station when it had become alarmed 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Review and omment 


“DEBATING FOR BOYS” 


As William Horton Foster says in the admir- 
able preface of his jolly and useful book, “Boys 
like to debate; debating will do them good.” 
We call upon all of the old members of the 
almost forgotten ‘“‘Philo-Mathean Debating So- 
ciety” of the “Oakland College School” to 
answer as they did once when John Goss called 
the roll: “Here!” 

This little manual is the “best ever” for aid 
of the boy “in home, club, school, church”— 
it will also aid all his friends and advisers. 
It is a new, revised, up-to-date edition of the 
most successful book as yet published in this 
field, and comes from the Macmillan Company, 
who publish none but safe and sound books for 
the boys of America. 


THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI 
By J. H. DUVAL 


A Text Book. Unique instruction for the 
teacher, beginner and artist in training the 
voice and the art of singing. It could be 
studied by everyone profitably, as it teaches the 
fundamentals for cultivating the speaking voice 
as well, 


James T. White & Co., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Price, $2.00. 


WE ARE HERE—WHY? 
By EDNA WADSWORTH MOODY 


This book shows years devoted to intensive 
study. It brings out understandingly the law 
of being and leads to optimistic philosophy and 
inspiration. 

Marshall Jones Company, Publishers, 212 
Summer Street, Boston. Price, $2.00. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
By HERBERT M. FEDERHEN 


This handbook for playing the game of Auc- 
tion Bridge has two hundred pages; fifty pages 
describing the game; seventy-five pages on 
bidding and from twenty-five to one hundred 
illustrated hands in actual play. Interpretation 
of the complicated plays at Auction has been 
the aim of the author. Its principles have 


been tried and not found wanting. Auction has 


become a splendid standard game, and with 
this comprehensive text book one could become 
a scientific, right-to-the-minute Bridge player 
with little effort, as games are actually played, 
illustrating clearly defined principles and ex- 
plaining the mathematics of chance. 


Eugene W. Hildreth, Publisher, Boston, 


Mass. 


LOG CABIN PHILOSOPHY 
This large and well-printed volume of poems 
is by a cheerful Illinoisian, Mr. E. F. Hayward, 
and is printed by W. F. Zimmerman at Win- 
neta in the same state. 


The title we use is secondary; the name by 
which one asks for the book is “Poems from 
the North Woods,” and as is right, the author 


dedicates the volume to his “beloved wife.” 


But the reader asks ““What are the poems 
like>”’ All of them are gentle, musical verses 
which have given much pleasure to the author 
and his wife; none of them are great or very 
original. Their virtue is that they do not pre- 
tend to be more than they are. The frontis- 
piece shows us “Ihe Author’s Log Cabin on his 
Haymeadow Farm at Conover, Wisconsin.” It 
is vastly different from the pole and shake 
cabin of a Sierra forest ranger, and yet they are 
at one in some of the greater possibilities of 
the outdoor life. 


Every true cabin-dweller will agree with Mr. 
Hayward when he writes, 

“When at Home with those who love me, 

Sitting round the old fireside, 

I’m at peace with God above me, 

With my lot I’m satished.” 

One of the most graphic of the poems in the 
book describes some “Failures” in life,—the 
lazy ones: 

“They sit in the shade while others work, 
And only plan their duty to shirk; 
Living by sweat of another’s brow, 
Winning by wit, for awhile, somehow.” 
Here is a glimpse of the faithful Nurse: 

“From cot to cot she gently goes, 

Alert to answer faintest call, 
No partiality she shows— 

A little ‘Mother’ to them all.” 
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MISS NANCY BUCKLEY 


‘Wings of Youth” 


A review of Miss Nancy Buckley’s second book of verses. 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


ERE in the second volume that this 


iH gifted San Francisco girl has given to the 


public, are indeed the wings of youth, with 
their joyous upward sweeping, and their steady 
flight into the sun. The volume is an unpre- 
tentious one, but it is easy to predict for it 
the success of Miss Buckley’s first collected 
verses, “Laughter and Longing.” 

Nancy Buckley’s muse is simplicity’s self, 
touched with a genuine spirituality, and full of 
the gypsy note so characteristic of the younger 
American poets. Among the more than fifty 
songs here assembled are more than a score 
whose natural lilt will surely prove a tempta- 
tion to musicians. These four lines from 
“Life’s Garden,” for example, almost sing 
themselves: 


Ah, what is a lovely garden, 
If my heart has not repose? 
And what are all splendid flowers 
If I cannot reach my rose? 
Especially good, in its soberer meter, is “The 
Interpreter,” and the twelve lines of ‘“Home- 


sick” express with a charming pathos the plaint 
of a country-bred heart in city streets. In 
“My Little Window” the poet has captured the 
whole philosophy of the solitary when 


. tender dreams, of life so sweet a part, 
Pass through my little window to my heart.” 


Surely none of our California poets has ever 
packed more beauty into the four lines than 
we find in the quatrain “Nostalgia,” which | 
give complete: 


“A silver mist above a summer sea, 
The daffodils ablow upon the lea, 
The march of stars across the moonlit 
dome, 
Bring poignant longings for the hills of 
home.” 


Nancy Buckley’s short stories and lyrics have 
already given her a place among California's 
men and women of letters. “Wings of Youth” 
will go far to establish her there. 
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COMMENT AND REVIEW 


“THROUGH THE SHADOWS” 
A First-rate English-Comedy Novel 


We have that joyous thing, an advance, un- 
bound copy from Macmillan, of Cyril Aling- 
ton’s new story— Through the Shadows”— 
very positive ones for some of its characters, 
but not so for any reader. The author we 
understand is Reverend Cyril A. Alington, the 
Headmaster of Eton College, and also author 
of “Shrewsbury Fables” and “A Schoolmaster’s 
Apology.” He dedicates this latest triumph of 
his pen to “the trio which became a quartette;” 
his never-another-like-it preface of ten lines 
quotes from “The Wrong Box,” and “Alice 
Through the Looking Glass.” Every reader will 
think of “Bab Ballads,” of “Ingoldsby Legends,” 
of impish Puck and Arabian Nights transforma- 
tions; we must ourselves quote “Mad as March 
hares.” 


The festive young Baronet of the tale gives 
a house party whose exigencies require him to 
ask some of his friends to be other people, with 
the most absurd and paralyzing results which 
at times alarm the most reasoned novel-reader 
lest none of the Siamese Twins of characters 
can ever be separated again. The reader's 
heart is touched by poor old Captain England, 
who has had to be the mystical thought-reader, 
Professor Lapski, and must forever “talk spirit- 
ualism” with Mrs. Branson—the rich Chicago 
widow, whose beautiful daughter, Diana, ad- 
mired by the Baronet, was really the uncon- 
scious beginning of the whole exuberant Drama 
of Substitution ! 

Absolutely new in present-day literature are 
those “Heavenly Twins,” Peter and Paul Ran- 
by, and suffering “Uncle Bob,” the English 
brewer who has agreed to become a retired 
Anglo-Indian officer and invents for the occas- 
ion, that unheard-of nature drink, “Bang.” 
Worse—much worse—he kills off his two sons 
(in a literary sense) for artistic reasons, and 
suddenly discovers that the Baronet has invited 
them to join the house party! 

These glimpses of this more than a comedy 
of errors must suffice; readers will miss it if 
they fail to look for this book, which will soon 
be out. ‘hat is, we say in conclusion, readers 
who have good working imagination and en- 
joyment of uproarious humour will want this 
book. None of the absolutely matter-of-fact 
people can endure the first chapter—or any of 
the fifteen. 


SOME WOMEN OF FRANCE 
By C. L. FITCH 

Is an outgrowth of work at the American 
Expeditionary Force University, at Beaune, 
Cote o’Or, and at Allerey. Saone-et-Loire, 
France. The author was a member of the 
Educational Corps of the army and was sta- 
tioned at Allerey. He was given the task of 
studying and interpreting to the faculty and 
students of this big school, French life, com- 
merce and agriculture, as illustrated in the 
vicinity. Excursions were run to the points and 
things of special interest; and they were dis- 
cussed on the spot. This work grew until at 
its height the writer had the entire time for it 
of ten people ;—two clerks, an interpreter, two 


lieutenants as investigators, four photographers 
and himself. 


Many of the copper engravings and the 
designs were prepared in Paris. 


While the book is not published for profit, 
we hope it will pay for itself. The costs are 
mounting dangerouly near the possible income 
from the first edition. As it has been our idea 
that about two dollars was as much as the 
book should cost, and as it has proven im- 
possible to get binding done without months 
of delay, therefore we have put the value into 
the utmost number of pictures —some two 
hundred and five in all—which is less than one 
cent each. Should there be a second edition, 
we hope to be able to give the book the per- 
manent and beautiful binding we would like 
to have for it. 

The right to reproduce herein the pictures 
of Joan of Arc has been purchased from Braun 
and Cie., 18 rue Louis-le-Grand, Paris, from 
whom full sets of engravings of the Domremey 
and other pictures may be secured for home 
adornment. 

Much of the copy was prepared in France 
and in October at sea. Some things in the 
book will be better understood, if it be said 
that the author is an agricultural specialist. As 
defined for him by a Young Women’s Christian 
Association executive in Paris, his “chief in- 
terests seem to be vegetables and people.” 


The Allery Press, Ames, Iowa, Publishers. 


THE ENCHANTED PAST 
By JEANETTE RECTOR HODGDON 
Since the beginning the human family has 
traveled far—so far that the earliest foot- 
prints are now scarcely discernible. Much, how- 
ever, has survived of the old cultures, of their 
arts and their literatures. Upon this rich herit- 
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age from the past the author of “The En- 
chanted Past” has drawn heavily in tracing for 
her young readers the story of upward human 
progress from its dawn to the time of the 
Roman Empire. 

As a young and progressive nation it is good 
for America to be on guard against self-satis- 
faction and intolerance. It is good for young 
America to recognize and appreciate its indebt- 
edness to the ancient civilizations of India, 
Egypt, China, Phoenicia, Babylonia, Persia, 
Palestine, Greece, and Rome. “The Enchanted 
Past,” written as supplementary reading for 
the upper grammar grades, will be all the more 
effective in achieving these aims because it is a 
fascinating story of those ancient peoples. The 
author, let it be understood, knows the teaching 
power of a good story. She has wisely been 
content to tell her stories well and let them 
preach their own morals. 

The selections from the folk literature have 
been judiciously made, and it is a rare tribute 
to the author’s delightfully clear and effective 
English that from the reading of it one goes 
easily on to the reading of classic Chinese and 
Hindu proverbs without conscious break of 
thought. For the story that they tell is the one 
which the author has sought to make the central 
thought of her book,—one of tolerance and of 
appreciation of beauty and high ideals, of noble 
thoughts and deeds whenever and wherever 
they are found. 

“ Ginn & Company, San Francisco, Publishers. 
rice, 


“OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME” 

The Marshall Jones Company, publishers of 
the series “Our Debt to Greece and Rome,” 
announce that orders have been received for 
more than 35,000 individual volumes. The 
series is to contain 52 volumes, each con- 
tributed by a distinguished American or 
British authority. Its purpose is to reveal those 
factors which, having had their origin in the 
Greek and Roman world, have persisted to the 
present day, and are felt to have left their im- 
press on the civilization of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Interpretative biographs of Seneca, 
Horace, and Virgil, and a volume on “Greek 
Biology and Medicine”’ have already made their 


appearance. Three books are now in press: 


“Mathematics”, by David Eugene Smith of 
Teachers’ College, “Roman Politics”, by Frank 


Frost Abbott of Princeton, and “Warfare Op 
Land and Sea”, by Eugene S. McCartney of 


Northwestern University. 


“FAGOTS” 
Springtide Thoughts from our California Forests 
By CHARLES H. SHINN 
U. S. Forest Service 
Some twenty years ago one of the leading 
foresters of Austria spent a week in a Sierra 
forest with its supervisor and its ranger. He 
was a charming man, and is now doing his best 
to save what is left of Austria’s forests, He 
said two things about our California work that 
the years have since emphasized: ‘Fires are 
man-made; you can prevent every one, or stop 
them at five acres,” and “Learn to use all the 


fagots.”” 

Perhaps it is needful to explain that a ““fagot” 
in the speech of peasants and others means a 
bundle of small sticks, dead branches, or even 
twigs gathered up in the forest and carried 
home, usually on one’s back, but sometimes in 
a small cart drawn by dogs, or slung on the 
back of a donkey. In the denuded forests near 
Vienna children with bare feet and half-naked 
bodies were gathering such fuel as this all last 
winter, in snow and sleet. They often walked 
five miles to reach a place where the fagots 
could be secured. If the reader is interested 
in following up the subject, let him study Solita 
Solano’s illustrated article in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine for January. 

On last summer a careless American, driving 
his car through a National Forest and across 
a very bad example of wasteful lumbering on 
adjacent private lands, was heard to rejoice 
openly: “‘I like to see all this biush and slash 
—good for game-cover!”” The fire danger, the 
young trees, the larger values of the forests 
as treasure houses of stored-up wealth were 
pointed out to him and the words of the Aus- 
trian “Oberfoerster” in 1902 were quoted. 

After a little the big-hearted Californian said, 
“That's new to me! ‘Fagots’—twigs for the 
home fires—everything gathered up from the 
forest floor—gathered up and used. Those poor 
people of poor old Europe!” 

He drew a long breath: “Why, their forests 
keep them alive! Shall we ever come to that 
in America >?” 

“Undoubtedly,” he was told, “unless we stop 
man-made fires.” 
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BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 
(Continued from page 10) 
worth a shekel any more.” And Uncle Jake 
sighed a little. 

The driver slapped the old man’s knee. “I 
know a score of fellows who are not worth 
your little finger,” he said, warmly. “And I 
want you to know you have started a new line 
of thoughts in my insides. It’s cowardly to 
drift along with the crowd when you might 
help turn them right. Our brains were sup- 
posed to be used, I suspect.” The two had a 
hearty laugh over this and then the young man 
said, “I’m mighty glad to have met you, Mr. 
—why, I haven’t asked your name>” 

“Everybody calls me Uncle Jake—and that 
is good enough. I like to be uncle to every- 
body,” the old man answered. 

“Well, Uncle Jake, I hope to meet you again 
some day. And now where shall I drop you?” 
The old man moved uneasily and looked across 
the fields. 

““Why—er—oh, I got a friend at the Poor 
Farm. Guess I'll stop off and see him,” he 
said thickly. 

“My—you gave me a shock. It’s all right 
to visit some one there—but I’m glad you 
don’t have to live there,” said the driver. “Well, 
here we are. Goodbye, here’s my card. If 
you come to the city, look me up.” And he 
was gone in a whirl of dust. Uncle Jake 
walked wearily in the house. The wonderful 
day was over and then—this. It was a bit hard 
to drop back. 

The crick in his back, aided by a touch of 
pneumonia, laid Uncle Jake low, and for weeks 
he lay suffering—silently. This was a new 
stunt, and not at all to his liking. His active 
mind had been a prop to his body. But in the 
days of convalescence the old spirit revived and 
Uncle Jake helped himself, by jollying the other 
sick folks along. Gotta have all _ that’s 
a-comin’,” he philosophized. “Smallpox could 
be worse.” Then he repeated the verses and 
paragraphs that had been memorized—prob- 
ably for such a time as this. “Glad my old 
head holds something,” he said. “I sure do 
get a pile of comfort out of them.” 

The nurse called him “soothing syrup,” and 
Uncle Jake didn’t mind the name a bit. “Helps 
me most,” he said. Then there came a proud 
day, when, swathed in blankets and peaked of 
face, he sat on the sun porch. “My! never 
did see the sun shine so bright!” he said, with 
shining eyes. 

“Aw g’wan—you old optimist. Same old 
sun that hurts everybody's eyes. Same old Poor 
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Farm and everything,” came from his compan- 
ion in blankets. 

“Well,, that sun never gets old. And this 
Poor Farm could be worse. Sittin’ on the curb- 
stone might be cold and lonesome mebbe—I 
ain't got no kick comin’.” 

Towards evening, he found himself alone on 
the porch. The sun was dropping behind the 
distant hills in a wave of red an gold glory. 
Something warm filled the old man’s heart— 
and something warm dropped from his eyes. 

“You're lookin’ down, ain’t you, Mother? | 
felt your hand when the pain was so bad. Al- 
ways such a comforter, Mother—I jes’ couldn’t 
live without you. Wisht all these fellers had 
a helper like you. I feel sorry for them, 
Mother. The good Lord should ’a’ taken a 
good-fur-nothin’ like me and—left you down 
here. But I'll be good, yes I will, Mother. I'll 
be a-comin’ one of these days,” and the tears 


fell unchecked. 


The weeks flew by and Uncle Jake was 
almost himself again. One day he walked 
rather unsteadily out to the gate. “What a 
grand old world!” he said with uplifted face. 
“I’m glad to be a part of it. Even though I 
ain’t no ‘count.”” So deep in thought was he, 
that he did not notice a car stop in the road. 

“Why—why, oh, is it really you” came in 
a woman’s voice. He looked out in surprise. 
“Who was it and what did they want?” And 
then he saw! It was the little wife of the 
brave soldier, the woman who had given him 
the foaming buttermilk. She jumped out and 
came over to him. 


“Why—oh, you have been sick!” she said 
in distress. “And you—oh, you don’t live 
here, do you” Uncle Jake wished he had 
formed the habit of lying. But he couldn't 
begin, with those deep blue eyes on him. 

“Why, yes—I believe I do. Nice place—jes’ 
fine for old codgers. I—why, what are you 
crying for? I ain’t,” and a queer little smile 
came to his pale face. The little woman 
choked back the tears. 

“Why, I’ve been looking and _ inquiring 
everywhere for you. If I had only known 
you were here! I'll tell you what I want. But 
frst—will you help me out?” 

The smile deepened on the old man’s face. 
“Help you out 2—why, if I could help a livin’ 
soul, I’d be the happiest feller that ever had 
a crick in his back!” he exclaimed boyishly. 

“Now I’ve got you,” smiled the woman. 
“Listen! When you stopped that day I had 
my dear old father with me. He had been 
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there since—since—my husband went away. 
He was such a comfort—but he has gone too, 
and Betty and I are really alone. I have hunted 
for you and now—well, you are coming to live 


with us.” 
They wanted him! Did he hear aright? 
“Yes, but ” he began. “Oh, you prom- 


ised, you know,” said the woman with a laugh. 

Uncle Jake had to sit down—something was 
the matter with his legs. Betty climbed in his 
lap and put two chubby arms tight around his 
neck. “My nice gram’pa,” she said. The man 
never had such a fight with tears, but he held 
the child tight and choked them back. 

“I should say you was a-helpin’ me,” he 
finally got out. “I sure don’t see how I can 
help you—I’m so no ’count. But if there’s any 
way I can pay you for all your kindness—well, 
I’m your man.” 

His eyes filled, but through the tears he 
looked up to the smiling blue skies above. A 
little smile shone through the misty eyes. 

“I’m just sure Mother sent you,” he said 
tremulously. “She does so hate to have me 
lonely. Everything is so good in this world 
and then—Mother and the babies waiting over 
in the other. If—if only she could come down 
a minute. But I wish I was some ’count. Could 


help somebody—by the Side of the Road.” 


ROMANCE ON THE WING 
(Continued from page 27) 

son, there are operations and operations. The 
one we had was one of the financial sort. 
Ha ha ha. That is a good one on you. 
Appendicitis!” he exploded. “Ha ha 
ha It was this way, young fellow. That 
Examiner you gave me out there in the moun- 
tains had a little item about our competitors, 
Struss, King & Post, turning bear in the market 
and beating down our holdings. Thought I was 
safe out of the way, they did. Drake is East. 
This took quick action and I rise to shake 
your hand for supplying that element.” 

“But what were you and your daughter do- 
ing in the Topaz Canyon?” queried Art. 

“And there we come to another matter,” 
said Carr.’’ Why, boy, I was looking for water 
for Sandy Plains. Wanted to go over the 
ground myself. Millie went for the outing. 
And, man, you are right. I was a goat, ha 
ha ha. Those hard-headed engineers 
of mine couldn’t see that tunnel your smart 
eyes showed me. Mr. Arthur E. Hill, that is 
going to be your particular job. Placing option 
on the canyon today we are. Start work next 
week. Send in your resignation to the Postal 
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Department before you leave your office. Here 
it is over here,” he added as he led Hill to it 
where that young man was greatly surprised 
to see ARTHUR E. HILL, PRIVATE, in fresh- 
ly painted letters. 

“Mr. Carr, how can I ever thank 

“Tut tut, not a word,” broke in that 
gentleman. “By the way, Millie wants you to 
lunch with her today,” he added. He handed 
Art the address of a house on Jackson Street. 

Thus it happened that this Jackson Street 
home was favored with frequent visits by one 
Arthur E. Hill, resident engineer, Drake & Carr 
Interests. 


Several weeks passed. Millie was playing 
the pipe organ that night. She wore a gown 
of sheeny, white material; she was a lovely 
picture as she moved her hands over the keys. 
Art was standing near watching her fondly. 
He was in evening clothes. Millie finished and 
smiled up at him saying: 

“Like that one, Arthur >?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but you are the only one, 
Millie dear. Will you marry me>” 

‘For answer she keyed the opening chords of 
a wedding march. Arthur bent down and 
folded her in his arms. 


HERITAGE OF THE WILD 


(Continued from page 18) 

Pezzoni nodded to the medical man and 
pointed to the place where the stranger lay, 
with the girl sobbing on his breast. 

The doctor lifted the girl aside. Her face 
was white and drawn, the flame and luster gone 
from her eyes, but no tears softened the savage 
hardness. The man was dead and the girl 
knew it. 

The doctor examined the wound; the thrust 
had pierced the heart, and then he drew from 
inside the man’s clothing, the Spanish dagger 
stained with blood. 

Pezzoni gasped; surprise seldom caught 
him. He glanced at the girl quickly; her braids 
were hanging loose. 

“Anita—you >?” 

The girl looked up to meet the accusing eyes 
of each man in turn. 

“Do you realize what you have done?” The 
old doctor turned to her, holding the weapon 
lightly in his hand. 

“Yes,” the girl answered, snatching the dag- 
ger from him, “and my blood shall follow his!” 

The fateful dagger of tragedy ended another 
life before the three men realized the girl’s mad 
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intent. Beautiful Anita Yori fell with her head 
across the body of the man whom she had loved 
so well. 

Another heart stilled. The heart of a woman, 
a half-wild creature who inherited little else 
save the passion of two races flaming into a 
heart of fire. 


WITH HIS BOOTS ON 

(Continued from page 31) 
at our delay. Only then were we aware that 
the redskins had fled. 

“Too late, for one of us,” said Joe to the 
sheriff sadly, as he dissipated the dearly-pur- 
chased water on the hot brow of the old man, 
soothing his last fever. 

Mallory never spoke again, not even to men- 
tion his son’s name, dying very quietly in about 
a half hour. ‘“There’s a thoroughbred tender- 
foot for you, Sheriff,” I boasted, to relieve my 
feelings. ‘“‘He’s cashed in with his boots every 
bit on.” 

By a lantern light Joe and I then began 
silently to salvage our belongings from the 
wreck. Leaning over, Joe started to collect 
his cards, which had laid where we had finished 
with them. 

“Why, damn me, Bill; look at this,” he ex- 
claimed suddenly, pointing to Mallory’s poker 
hand, which unconsciously he had spread out 
before him. 

I looked. It was a flush! He had not 
shown his hand, because he had filled! 
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vertising rates 10c per line, 1 inch, $1. Sample 
copy 5c. F. H. Dutton, 1502 W. Second St. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


PUBLICATIONS, BOOKS, MISCELLANEOUS. 
6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


covering Accounting, Advertising, Administra- 
tion, Merchandising Salesmanship and Taxation 
all prepaid only 25c. Value $1.50. Instructive, 
educational, practical. Walhamore Co., La- 


fayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KODAKERY, MISCELLANEOUS, 
OPPORTUNITIES 
SELL YOUR SNAP SHOTS AT $5.00 EACH. 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. 
Make vacations pay. We teach you how 
and where to sell. Write WALHAMORE IN- 
STITUTE, LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


Of all business investments, good advertising of 
worthy products in worth-while mediums brings best 
returns. 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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_INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 
their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 

If you are not a regular reader, a dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you ll want the Photo Play World regularly. 

The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 


news stands. 
Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 


Bulletin Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SERVICES— 


TO SACRAMENTO 


OBSERVATION CARS 
DINER SERVICE 
ON METEOR 


Leaves at 4:40 Promptly 
Key Route Ferry 


The RIGHT Way to Sacramento 


Make £5000 a Year 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. Spices, Fla- 


Cocoa, Dessert Powder. Toilet Preparations, House- 
Medicines, ete., -- 130 useful items needed in every 
home every day On market 30 years--used by millions. 
Your relatives, fnends and acquaintances will buy at sght 
--become regular customers. a to build permanent, 
prohtable, big paying business. easant, healthful, out- 
door work. Make $3000 to $5000 a year, or more. 
Expenence not necessary. We furnish 
free advertising matter and sales —_ 
Woite for particulars. Sample outfit FREE. 
TheW. T. RAWLEIGHCO., 


Dept B. Oakland, Calif. 


vors, 


MONKEY GLANDS 


Monkey Glands for the renewal of 
youth are an expensive experiment at 
best. Every man is just as young as his 
stomach and kidneys. To renew one’s 
youth, one must renew the youth of those 
organs, and that is achieved by taking 


a course of 


Brightsbane 


which has been given a thirty years’ test. 
Your druggist will secure it for you from 


his wholesaler. 


WM. V. WALSH 
Oakland - - 


has incomparable Tone—-the one quality 
above all others which makes a real 
} piano. The exquisite tone of the Vose 
Grand distinguishes it from all other ' 
pianos. 
We Challenge Comparisons ' 
Write for our beautifully illustrated cata- | 
| leg and floor pattern of the Vose Grand, ! 
) also our easy payment plan 
Vise & Sons Piano Company 


This Great 
California 


Boyle.o street Boston Mass 
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The Vose Grand EY 


FREE BOOK—Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Forerunner His Work Foretold. 


sible evidence. Write O. Megiddo Mission, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Holley Carburetor for Ford Cars 


Standard equipment in over 
two million Ford cars. $8.00 


each, brand new. 


Kingston Carburetor for Ford Cars. 


Regular equipment in Ford 
cars for years. $8.00 each, 
brand new. 

H. L. CARROLL 


Instam Bunion Relref 
Prove ff At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just le@ me prove 
it to you asI have done for 67,532 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send you a treatment Free, entirely at 
my expense. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, or pry or pads you ever tried without 
specu don’t care how disgusted you are with 
them all—you au have not tried my remedy and I 
have such lute confidence in it that Iam go- 
ing so send you a treatment absolutely 
E. itis pod simple ren.edy 
which relieves you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity disappears—a!! this while you are wear- 


ing tighter shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 

FOOT REMEDY CO. 

West 26th Street, Chicago, Iii, 


New Jersey Ave., 8S. E. Washington, D. C. 


MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY 


Many congenial wealthy people desire early 
marriage. My system most successful; brings 
positive results. Reliable; strictly confidential. 
Descriptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San 


Francisco, Calif. 


to Typewrite?” 


If you have just started learning 

the typewriter. or about to takeup 

this interesting. paying profession 
order one of these practice key- 

boards at once. It is a business 
course in itself. can he used at 
home, and teaches keyboard layout 
the same as a $100. machine. 


“Practice Keyboard” 


Not tiresome like a heavy machine. Old timers can increase 
their speed on it. It is the short cut for the ambitious typists. 
Sent to you, postpaid, for $1. 


4 


200 TYPEWRITERS Al 


ter prices smashed !Underwoods, 


Write forit. C.E. GAERTE, President 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, DEPT cnicago, Maine Supply Co. Portland 
Maine 


609 Congress Street 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


tp The Powder for the Feet 


- 


a This Antiseptic, Healing powder takes the 
friction from the shoe, freshens the feet and 
gives new vigor. 
Makes tight or new shoes feel easy. 
At night, when your feet are tired, sore and 
swollen from walking or dancing, sprinkle 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the foot-bath 
and enjoy the bliss of feet without an ache. 
. Over 1,500,000 pounds of Powder for the leet 
So Easy to Use were used by our Army and Navy during the war. Rests the Feet 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. Q 


NOT A SEWED OR SO-CALLED “SLIGHTLY USED” TIRE—bot a sturdy fabric casing 
honestly rebuilt of new materials, which we are confident will give mileage equivalent 
Standard, <a ane tread of newlive rubber same as drawing, w 


$7.30 31x4.... $10.95 32x4%....$12. 36x4'5....$14.50 
800 32x4.... 11.30 33x44... 13.10 36x65 ...... 15.50 
82x34 SS. Oni x 
State’ SS Ss. or ai: 30 SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY with $2.00 


4 deposit. Tire shipped balance C. O, D., with section left unwrapped for 
cnammnaiion, if not satisfactory, return tire and advise us at once. 
twill be promotly returned as soon as tire is received. 


FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept, 245 28th & Wabash Ave.. Chicago 
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Your Choice 


— 
| OF THESE TWO 


Popular Writing 
i Instruments for 


Only $1.00 


ipostpaid by in- 
sured mail to any jj 
U. S. address— | 
delivery 
guaranteed 


mi Cut at left illustrates the 
m Liberty Safety Self Filling 
Fountain Pen (either long Ff 
or short pattern as pre 
ferred) fitted with solid 
14 kt. gold pen. 
m Cut at right illustrates 
our Safety Self Filling & 
Ink Writing Pencil. 
Both articles will be sent & 
upon receipt of $2.00— 
try one or both for ten j 
(10) days, and if for any | 
reason you do not like§ 
them return them (one or 
both) and your money will 
be promptly refunded, for 
such items as you return, 
Never mind writing a let- 
ter, just fill in the coupon 
below and mail with en- 
closure to cover the article 
or articles you wish to try. 


Mfg. 
ampau 
85 Mich. 

Gentlemen—I hand you 
for which send me Liberty @ 
Fountain Pen ........ 
pattern.. and Ink Writ-® 
ing Pencil shown above— § 
upon ten days trial. If 
same is not satisfactory 
you refund purchase price® 
@s stated in this ad, 
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S’.NoPaste NEEDED =) 
Use them to mount all kodak 


pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
ip Square, Round. Ovel, Paney Beast 


of black, gray, sep 
si on corners pictures, then wet and at 
AST. ARTISTIC. om o fuss. 

Engel Miz. Co. Dept. 456 Leland Ave CHICAGO 


[SON Freight Forwarding Co. ®educe® 


rates on 
oe goods to and from all points on the 


Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


: 1537 Boatmen’s Bank Bidg 
640 Old South Bidg., Boston St. Louis 
ii Beaver Street, N. Y. 203 Marine Bank Bldg.. 
437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh New Orleans, La 
529 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. 


64 Pine Street 
San Francisco 
Central Bldg.,.Los Angeles|53; Lyon Bldg., Seattle 


Write nearest office 


The VOS@ Grand 


needs no introduction to those 
who understand real piano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientific plano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 
markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


. Write for our beautifuliy illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Strect, Boston, Mass. 


Two wonderful $3.0 shirts Sr ents 
‘east $2.75. Everybod earin 
dress Gray Flannel Shirts for — and sport. 
Franklin Broadcloth Flannel! Shirts 
Two $3.00 Shirts for Only $3.69 


ar! buttons. Cut Extre Full, Plait Front Style. 
titched thru-out. Soft turn- down collar with sateen faced 
neckband. Thoroughly Shrunk. Try to match these ehirte 
in any store at $3.00. Yet we offer you twe for only 3.6 
Write today. Shirts will be sent at once. 
transportation prepaid. Pay only $3.69 
arrival —no more onev beck at once if not more than p 
with the wonderful value. Be sure to give neck-band 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO., Desk 0671 CHICAGO 


Z 
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R 
QUICK RESULTS! 


**Sold my house within 
two weeks by following 
the Plans.’ 
F. Wis, ““Sold for 
eashiniGdays. H. 
Cartiend, Mass. **Sold 
¥ pro perty. Your plan 
quic est I ever saw.’’— 


. P. Moodie, 
Can. ‘** Sold for cash 
This FREE Book within a few weeks.””— 
tells how you can ghee M. P. Jones, Iowa, 


our ro 
Sor Selltn Real Estate, which have al- 
ady sold Rave San properties of all kinds ia the 
U. S. and C No matter where your property is 
located, these s ae plans will show you how to sell 
it yourself, without dee gp ae agents or paying commis- 
sions to anyone, a minute’s time, an ounce 
of effort or a cent e sakes trying to sell without first 
reading this Bra ae book, and learning how to sell 
your ickly, economically and at the highest 
price. fhe of this book has saved proper- 
yon owners hundreds and thousands of dollars in commis- 
sions, and it can do the same for you. As the book is sent 
absolutely ree, you have everything to gain and moan 
to lose. nd your nan.e and address at once—a posta 
will do—and you will rec<ive by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this important boo«. wi t cost or obligation. 
The Simplex Co., Dept. §23,1133 Broadway, New Y ork 


WHY NOT? 


“The judge said he’d deal with me leniently 
And I was about to rejoice— 


He ‘gave’ me four years for a sway-backed 


e— 


Thank God I didn’t steal a Rolls-Royce!” 


We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR’S 
EQUIPMENT 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Celephone Douglas 1690 


THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL SAFE 
DEPOSIT CoO. 


New Montgomery and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Year | 


(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A.M. until 12 o’'Clock Midnight 


BOXES $4.00 PER YEAR 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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WOODIN & LITTLe 


MERCULES GASOLINE ENOINES 
From 1) to 12 Merse Power 


PUMP HOUSE 


33 to 41 Fremont Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PUMPS FOR EVERY 
SERVICE AND USE 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
All Sizes from % to 10 inch, 


W.& L PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


PIPE, PIPE FITTINGS 
BRASS GOODS, TANKS 


Send for Our Catalogue, Mailed Free 


HOULDS PYRAMID POWER PUMP 
All Sizes from 2‘) te 6 inch 


The BAECHTEL PIPE 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem: fits snuxly 
into any vest pocket; has four separate and 
complete drip chambers; weighs only one 
and one-fourth (1%4) ounces; positively can 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth; clean- 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; 
so light in weight that you scarcely know 
you have a pipe in your mouth. Remember, 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-half 
4%).inches from tip of stem to extreme out- 
side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty 
(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or 
send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 
Pipe, no other sraoke tastes half so good. 

Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely 
packed and shipped by insured or registered 
mail to any address upon receipt of price, 


$5.00 
Send currency, check or money order to 


BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 


Inquire of Your tocat Deater tor 


full Particulars 


Needed 
—like rubbers 


in wet weather 


Because Piso'’s pro 
tects the children by 
soothing irritated and 
ticklv throats — allay- 
ing troublesome coughs and hoarse- 
ness. 

Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
ready for instant use. It saves 
weary trips at night and bring: 
quick rclief 


30¢ at your druggists. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


for Cou ghs & Colds 
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| Centrifuge! Pewer, Beit, Electricity, 
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© 

® 

© 

© 

® 

; POETRY from the Macmillan List 

g Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Collected Poems $3.50 | 

® was awarded the Pulitzer prize for the : | 

} best volume of verse published in 1921. : 

® 

g Gale, Z The Secret Way. 3 $1.50 ; 

© Gibson, W. W. Battle and Other Poems. $2. t 

© Borderlands and Thoroughfares. $1.90 

g Daily Bread. $1.75 A ) 

® Lindsay, V. Congo and Other Poems. $1.75 

® General William Booth Enters Heaven and Other Poems. $1.60 

Chinese Nightingale. $1.60 

4 The Golden Whales of California. $1.75 @ 

® Lomax, John A. Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads. $2.00 

g Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp. $1.90 ° 

@ MackKaye, P. Dogtown Common. $1.50 

4 The Present Hour. $1.60 

Masefield, John. Enslaved. $2. 

g Everlasting Mercy and The Widow in Bye Street. $2. ; 
Esther and Berenice $2. 
Reynard the Fox. $1.75 

New Illustrated Edition. $5.00 

} Salt Water Ballads and Poems. $2. , 

} King Cole. $1.50 

Right Royal. $1.75 
> Masters, E. L. Spoon River Anthology. New illustrated edition. $2. 

Domesday Book. $3.50 

© The Open Sea. $2.50 

$ Mew, C. Saturday Market. $2.00 

4 Nethardt, J. G. The Song of Hugh Glass. $1.50 

© The Song of Three Friends. $1.50 

® The Quest. $1.25 

g New Poetry, The: An Anthology. Edited by Harriet Monroe and 

® A. C. Henderson. . $2.25 

® 

® Robinson, E. A. Captain Craig. $1.90 

® The Man Against the Sky. $1.75 

® Merlin. $1.75 

® The Three Taverns. $1.75 b 

Collected Poems. $3.50 

g Talley, T. W. Negro Folk Rhymes. $2.25 x 

® Teasdale, S. Rivers to the Sea. $1.60 

® Love Sorgs. $1.60 

® Flame and Shadow. $1.75 

g Helen of Troy and Other Poems. $1.50 

® At all book stores or from 

® 

$ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

® 

® 

4 609 Mission Street 

® 

© San Francisco, California ° 

® 

® 

® 

® 

® 

® 
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cA Song, a Verse, 
a Story, bringing 
a Message of 
“Good Teeth— 
Good Health” 
A Suggestion Instead of a Rule 
OU can sit back and let the This record is the only Colgate 
“Clean Story” record tell your classroom help for which you are 
dental hygiene story for you. It asked to share the expense—12c 
will be a change for everybody. for each record. All other Colgate 
The story-telling man’s voice will | Educational Material is sent freeon 
thrill those impressionable little | Tequest toteachers, onceevery year. 
pupils of yours—and the tooth- Send for as many of the “Clean y. 
brushing story will ring in their Story” records as you need—moth- y 
ears for manya day. It will make ers may want to use these records 7 
them want to brush their teeth. at home. Pe 
COLGATE & CO. /COLG ATE 
Dept. 30 y. & CO. 
199 Fulton Street, New York y Dept. 30 
/ 199 Fulton Street 
4 New York 
/ Please send me......... 
_¢ records of the ‘Clean 
¢ Story.” 
Il am enclosing ............... (in 


stamps, money order or check) 
to help defray cost. 
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THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Results for 1922—Fifty-Fifth Year 


New Life Insurance Issued (Paid for Basis).................... $ 84,634,328.00 
Total Life Insurance in Force, December 31, 1922.......... 433,715,680.00 
43,559,637.00 


Grand Total Paid Policyholders since Organization........ 84,838,753.54 
Surplus, Assigned and Unassigned (Exclusive of Capital)...... 7,039,799.68 
8,157,567.32 
Premium Income, Accident Department......................... 4,196,077.57 
Gain in Accident Premium iIncome......................45. 386,275.97 
46.8% 
Balance Sheet—December 31, 1922 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Loans on real estate............. $31,585,699.58 as 
Loan Reserves on Policies............. $62,264,281.17 
the statutory percentage of ap- Claims in Process of Adjustment 1,220,715.00 
praised value. 
Loans on Approved Collateral.... 4,044,008.26 Premiums and Interest Paid in 
Loans to Policyholders........... 12,403,313.34 337,408.22 
In no case does amount of Loan 
seanied the reservé. hell: by: the Reserved for Taxes Payable 1923 492,500.00 
Company. All Other Liabilities............ 502,114.41 
Real Estate Owned.............. 6,940,363.05 Agents’ Commissions in Acci- 
Including Home Office Building. dent Department. 
interest Due and Accrued........ 1,028,502.35 


Outstanding and Deferred Premiums— 


Life Department 1,673,779.68 Total Liabilities $64,817,018.80 


Accident Department .......... 735,969.13 
Net Amounts, Reserve Charged ES EE $ 1,500,000.00 
in Liabilities. 
Mand... 1,518,070.65 Surplus Set Aside for Future 
Including $1,451,040.57 of De- Dividends to Policyholders ‘ee 4,711,498.70 
posits drawing Interest. Surplus Unassigned ............. 2,328,300.98 
63,343.31 
TOTAL ADMITTED 
TEN YEARS’ GROWTH 
Yy Cash Admitted | *Total +Life Accident | Paid Policy 
_ Income Assets | Surplus | Insurance Premiums Holders 
1912....| $ 8,199,097 | $26,243,006 | $2,915,116 | $133,309,014 | $1,739,392 $2,965,293 
: 1914.... 9,506,116 32,604,612 3,989,846 154,525,447 | 1,876,579 3,690,792 | 
Se 10,403,191 38,827,197 4,932,025 171,913,618 | 2,012,257 4,344,645 — 
| 1918....| . 12,149,531 45,432,696 5,039,329 208,647,520 | 2,042,122 5,133,303 
18,840,800 58,294,497 6,958,112 350,408,951 3,326,492 5,358,054 | 
ss |. 20,980,927 65,199,251 7,639,590 390,156,043 | 3,809,802 7,612,662 | 
} . 1922.... 23,820,566 73,356,818 | 8,539,800 433,715,680 | 4,196,078 8,633,724 | 


*Includes Surplus Assigned and ‘Unassigned and Capital Stock. +Paid Business. 


San Francisco Branch Office 


ARTHUR C. PARSONS, Manager 


155 Montgomery Street 
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Publishers of the Overland Month! 
EsTABLISHEL 


hie 


Overland Publishing Co. 


one of the oldest and best equipped plants on the Pacific 
Coast,-specializes in quality printing—that kind of printing 


which is attractive and produces results. 


Three and Four Color Process printing is one of the leading 
features of our plant, and in this department we have 
specially trained artists who are known for their skill and 


workmanship. 


We maintain an Efficiency Department, which is under the 
direction of trained write-up and lay-out men. 
partment is valuable to all buyers of printing seeking 


expert counsel. 


This de- 


We are specially equipped for Broadside, Folder, Catalog, 


Trade Paper and general office supply work. 


Phone: KEARNY 720-721 


OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Not Members of the Printers’ Board of Trade 


257-259 Minna Street 
San Francisco 
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qi ie HE problem in making cocoa is to preserve the natural rf | 
flavor, aroma and color of good cocoa beans; to 
il f f. h | 
Mil | } eliminate the excess of fat, so that the cocoa may be easily il 
Hi ll - digested by the most delicate stomach, yet not to take #1 
aa ¥ out too much and materially impair its nutritive quality. 1 || 
| Tt ft By the exercise of great care in the selection and blending of beans, and by the ‘7 
employment of the most highly developed machinery and processes of 
Mil f manufacture we believe that we have solved this problem and produced a G | 
PERFECT FOOD DRINK || 
lth Uh 
WALTER BAKER & co. LIMITED 
iil Established 1780 Booklet of Chos DORCHESTER, MASS. § | 
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